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FIFTEEN. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 
—_——~—_~~* 


** The summer hath its heavy cloud, 
The ruse leaf must fall—"’ 


H! there you come in white 
showers — Jane snow — as 
somebody says. O, you 
beautiful Baltimore Belles! 
Do all belles have so briefa 
time to live, and love, and 
be loved as you, I wonder? 
Tf they do, my ugliness and 
awkwardness don’tso much 
matter. Nevertheless 1’d 
like to try how it seems to 
be pretty just once. There 
you go again, you tragrant 
darlings. 

“* The summer hath its heavy 

cloud, 
The rose leaf must fall, 
But in ourland joy wears no shroud, 
Never doth it pall.’ 


“ That means heaven, I suppose, but it’s ill think- 
ing of heaven when this world is at its loveliest. Will 
there be blue skies thiere, I wonder, and great, shim- 
mering fields of green, and the stir of leaves, and the 
loneliness of the sea, and the dear sweetness of the 
flowers? Will there be homes like mine there, and 
the eager j»y of life, and the pleasantness of hope, and 
the sorrow of loss? Will<sre be any falling in love 
there? Will plain faces become beautifal, and beau- 
tifal souls be seen as they are? Ah! I doubt it! 
This life is 89 incomparably rich! I have so firm a 
hold upon it that that other life seems very far off 
and undesirable. If only a few things could be 
changed—”’« 

**S.phie, Sophie! where are you?” cried a shrill, 
anxious treble. 

“If only headaches, and care about money and 
housekeeping worries, and a few other things could 
be abolished, I’ be quite content to put up with this 
world. And anyhow I don’t believe I shall ever be 
80 happy any where else.” 

‘I say, Sophie, where are you?” in a despairing 
tone. 

Now I was Sophie, you know, and it was Aunt 
D ily calling me. Ofcourse I ought to have answer- 
ed ber promptly when she first called. Cheerfal 
obedience is always urged upon young people. If 
ever any young girls come under my care, I intend 
tu inculcate this convenient virtue. But I went on 
tyiag up my morning-glories, and brushing up the 
rose leaves with guilty haste, and hushed my tuneful 
voice lest it should betray me. But my arts were ali 
in vain, 

Aunt Dolly came pattering along the sitting-room. 

“O, there youare! I do wish you’d employ your- 
self about something useful.” 

“Dear Aunt Dolly, you kuow I hate useful things,” 
I responded, cheerfully. 

Aunt Dolly sighed. She was tolerably resigned to 
me now-a-days. Looking back upon that time, it 
seems to me now that my only possible excuse for 
being was that I developed the divine grace of resig- 
nation in that‘much-enduring, Martha-like woman. 

Pvor Aunt Dolly! How she got up at four o’clock, 
and churned, and washed, and baked, and ironed be- 
fore breakfast; how she swept, and dusted, and 
scrubbed; how she pattered down cellar and up 
garret, and worried and fretted from morning till 
night, and grew prematurely gray and wrinkled, and 
fit for her grave before her life was. half lived out. 
She had a pious horror of all labor-saving machines, 
looking upon them as devices of the Evil One, to en- 
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courage people in laziness. Poor Aunt Dolly! she 
kept me so terribly in order, and made me 80 miser- 
able, that I hadn’t much charity for her then. She 
would insist upon my stockings being mended, once 
a week ; and was so fussy about torn gowns, and had 
such a genuine horror of all untidiness, that betwixt 
her and my inclinations there was perpetual war. 

I’ve grown older and wiser since that day. I keep 
things very firm and straight. My house is a model, 
and my wardrobe is always perfect. But I doubt 
whether I shall ever know any days so deliciously 
happy as those when I sauntered about the fields, 
staining my brown hands with berries, wearing a 
shabby frock and a torn hat, and dreaming dreams 
sweet as heaven. 

But to go back to Aunt Dolly, who stands looking 
at me with severe disapprobation in her eye. 

“Dear me! You look like a fright, as you always 
do,” she sighed, ‘* but it can’t be helped. Here’s 
Florence Wentworth waiting to see you, and some 
fine people with her. Do come out and speak to 
her.” 

My heart gave a great leap, and then sank down 
in shame. Florence was my dear, darling, only friend. 
All the same, I was not going out toshow myself to 
any fine people. 

“TI go out there, Aunt Dolly! Such a figure as I 
am! I wonder how you can think of it!” 

**Of course you'll go! Anyhow, I shan’t go back 
to make excuses for you.” And with that, Aunt 
Dolly trotted off to the milk-room. 

“OQ dear, dear!” I sobbed in my heart. But I 
dared not let a tear come to my eyes. I peeped 
through the window blind. There was Florence on 
the front seat of a carriage, looking as fair and sweet 
asa lily. There was a lady with redundant bronze 
hair and stylish dress just behind her, and O, worse 
than all, there was a tall, handsome, blonde fellow 
with a magnificent ruddy beard, running his sea- 
blue eyes over our many-gabled,vine-covered,weath- 
er-stained old house. 

O cruel, crnel Aunt Dolly! O wicked Florence! 
Why couldn’t you have come when the parlor was 
tidy, and your friend was neatly dressed, and quite 
prepared for company? For there are such seasons 
—days when for three or four hours at a time, I sit 
prim and nice in a neat, pretty frock, and my hair 
doesn’t get tumbled, nor my hands soiled, nor the 
hem of my robe disarranged. But at such times no- 
body ever comes. It is to my mind a conclusive 
proof of the perverse and totally depraved nature of 
all earthly things. 

These thoughts skurry through my mind while I 
tear off my apron, make a snatch at my collar, turn 
down my sleeves, brush my hands frantically over 
my hair, and muke for the door. 

Then to me Florence says: 

“OQ, there you are, dear! You darling Sophie, 
how do you do? No, I can’t possibly stay this morn- 
ing—going to the station to meet Miss Cornwall—but 
{ couldn’t go by without having a peep at you. My 
friends, Mr. Seabrook, Miss Gray—and Miss Ainslie. 

One of my hastily buttoned sleeves comes unbut- 
toned; some of my front hair gets loose, and comes 
curling about my ears; I am conscious that every 
inch of cuticle from my forehead to my finger-ends is 
redder than the roses of summer. I know furcertain 
that Miss Ainslie already despises me, that those 
beautiful sea-blue eyes are laughing at me. But 
somehow I manage to stammer out the necessary 
words. 

“IT wish you would come in, Florence,”—it is such 
@ fib—but in my dazed state I’m hardly responsible 
—and Florence shakes her head and says it’s quite 
impossible, but I must come up to-night to a croquet 
party, and that there are going to be merry times in 
Redleaf this summer and I must be a part of them, 
and then Mr. Seabrook climbs into the carriage 
again, and it turns about and goes winding pleasantly 
past the alders and over the bridge, and I saunter 
back into the house, thinking confusedly of my own 
shabby attire, and of how pleasant it would be to go 
clad every day in purple and fine linen and not have 
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to take any thought for it. And then Mabel broke 
in upon my reverie. - 

*““Who were those persons with Florence Went- 
worth?” she says, sweetly, and at the same time her 
soft, velvet eyes wander over my attire. 

** Mr. Seabrook—Ned Seabrook—her brother Fred’s 
chum, and Laura Ainslie,” I reply, rather curtly. 

“Ah! They did not ask for me, I daresay.” And 
Mabel sank softly into an arm-chair. It was an old 
wooden-backed, chintz-covered chair, but if it had 
been the veritable Sleepy Hollow of down and velvet, 
she could not have nestled into its softness more 
gracefully. 

“ Florence doesn’t like me,” pursued Mabel. 

“T forgot to say you were here, at first, and Flor- 
ence couldn’t stay,” I said, coloring, guiltily. ‘She 
left her love for you.” 

** How very kind of her.” 

** And she wants us to come up and play croquet 
to-night,”’ 

**Does she?” says Mabel, her lovely eyes opening 
with a pretty, languid interest. 

I said they were lovely eyes, but for all that, I dis- 
liked to have them upon me. 

“* Sophie,” she said, after a minute, “did it strike 
you how uncommonly like Meg Merrilies you looked 
when you went to the door?” 

The color rushed to my face. 

‘*That need not concern you,” I said, angrily. 

*O no,” laughingly—Mabel never gets angry— 
*“ only it occurred to me that Mr. Ned Seabrook and 
Miss Laura Ainslie might wonder at Florence’s 
choice of a friend,” she said in her smooth, sneering 
tone. , 

* Florence is not like you,” I exclaimed, hotly. 
“ She thinks there are some things of value in this 
world besides fine clothes, and houses, and equipages. 
She doesn’t worship Mammon, she—” 

‘“*Has a fancy for ragamuffins,” laughed Mabel. 
“It’s an odd taste, but a fortunate one for you, 
Sophie. But about the croquet party, my dear, I 
hope we shall go, if you can find anything decent to 
wear. I suppose this Ned Seabrook, who looks like 
a college cub, and that stupid Ned Wentworth, will 
be the only men there, but it will be a little less dull 
than at home ,” said Mabel, puttirg her hand over 
her smal! mouth to suppress a yawn. 

“‘I wonder you ever return to your home, since 
you dislike it so much,” I said, somewhat bitterly. 

** Necessity, my dear, drives me to it. I assure you 
I should as much prefer being somewhere else as you 
would prefer that I should be. I don’t fancy a 
bucolic life; pork and greens at dinner. are not to 
my taste; neither are latchless doors, uncarpeted 
rooms, rickety chairs and a general lack of all the 
conveniences of life.” 

“TY do wonder, Mabel, that you haven’t found 
somebxly who will give you the things you want so 
much. I take it you wouldn’t care for love, and it 
seems as though a husband with money might be 
easily compassed.” 

** Not so easily, my little sister,” said Mabel, arch- 
ing her eyebrows. “They are awfully shv now-a- 
days and society is glutted with p-siiy women.” 

“ Bat you are so uncommonly pretty,” Isaid, with 
the enthusiasm which Mabel’s fuir cheeks and pure, 
oval outlines, and perfect Greek features always 
awakened in me. 

“ But it is in such a dreadfally common way. If I 
was as brown as a gipsey I should take much bet- 
ter. Blondes are out of style. Do you know, Sophie, 
I think your sallow, thin face, with its great wonder- 
ing brown eyes, and that absurd, untidy bronze 
hair would make a sensation?—not that J think you 
are pretty. I asked papa last night to let you go to 
Aunt Seymour’s next winter. Wasn't that good of 
me?” 

** What did he say?” I askei, flushing a little. 

‘Said he had one girl spoiled by that worldly- 
minded woman, and wasn’t going to have another. 
Complimentary, wasn’t it?’ 

*Vhe dear old father!” I murmur, as I walk 
away. 





The hoteun shines out upon the hay-fields and 
the white road, but the old house under its elma, 
clasped in its embowering vines, is cool and peaceful. 
I sat down on the doorsteps, and began shelling the 
peas Aunt Dolly put into my lap. The great elm 
stood close up to the house. Its top was up among 
the free winds and yellow sunshine; long, fragrant 
grasses swept about its feet, violets blossomed in 
their seasons, the blue eyed veronica smiled, and 
plain, odorless weeds grew contentedly in their way. 
Sometimes I, too, hail longed for the freedom, and 
motion, and life, and stir of the world. But just now 
I felt that the home shelter was best. Nobody would 


notice, in the shade where I lived, whether I was a- 


weed or a flower. The dear old home was a precious 
place. To be sure Aunt Dolly made me miserable by 
times; Mabel snubbed me mercilessly when she was 
at home—this, we thanked Heaven, was seldom—and 
there was the continual worry of poverty. But at 
fifteen ’tis so easy to be happy, and I caught myself 
smiling and blushing as I recalled the way in which 
Ned Seubrook’s eyes dived under my torn hat and 
rested on my face. 

Was Mabel really in earnest, and were my sallow, 
peaked face, and weird, brown eyes, and absolutely 
redundant bronze hair—were they pretty—that is, 
could anybody think so? , 

“ Sophie, are you going tosleep over those things?” 
says Aunt Dolly, wofully. 

I start up. Asleep! As though one could not 
just drgam without sleeping. So I put the peas on 
to boil, and managed to spill some water on the floor, 
and get roundly scolded for it, and I swallow my 
tears, and wonder whether Aunt Dolly was ever 
fifteen, and if ever a tall, handsome, blonde youth 
looked into her eyes with his blue ones, with a look 
that said plainer than words what he thought of 
them. And I wondered whether I should ever go 
about with a stoop in my shoulders like poor Aunt 
Dolly, and weara cap and a false front that was al- 
ways slipping down over my eyes, and be wrinkled, 
and wizened, and fretful, and make a fuss about a 
little water spilt upon the floor. But,O no! this was 
so impossible that I laughed at the picture I had 
made. The young only are immortal. Life seems 
an eternity. We look upon old age and death as 
coming—if they ever come, which we don’t half be- 
lieve—after some ages of happiness, when of course 
having lived so long and enjoyed so much, we shan’t 
care anything about them. Youth is so rich in its 
present, so exultant in its near future, that it can 
look forward without dismay. 

As for me there was the croquet party to anticipate. 
Mabel spent the long summer afternoon on the sofa in 
the parlor fast asleep. She was so pretty that she nev- 
er minded going to sleep in company. As a@ general 
rule I don’t think the human countenance divine 
shows to much advantage when the soul is away or 
dreaming. The chin ie apt to fall down,and the mouth 
falls open, and there isa general expression of vacan- 
cy, not at all flattering to the subject of one’s observa- 
tions. But Mabel slept as softly, as sweetly as any 
baby. The long, dark lashes lay on the still, white 
cheek ; the breath came slowly through the just part- 
ed lips. You could not help believing all beautiful 
things of her, she looked so infantine and sweet. I 
worshipped Mabel’s beauty, and I would have given 
anything I possessed to have been able to worship her. 
But one can’t love one’s relatives, just because they’re 
relatives. Selfishness and cold-heartedness are just as 
disagreeable in one’s sister as in anybody else, mcre 
80, indeed, because one’s sisterly love is always at 
odds with one’s sense of what is right and good. 

However, if you had seen us set off together for 
the Wentworths that night, you would have suppos- 
ed that we were a mvst affectionate pair of sisters, 
only I am afraid you would easily have separated 
the lady from the hoydenish girl. For Mabel was 
spotlessly attired in white muslin, and tripped along 
in her dainty fashion, with a fac+ as composed and 
holy-sweet as if she were goiug to a prayer-meeting, 
while, I, in a faded gingham a world too short and 





scant for my growing figure, went stalking along in the 
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grass to the detriment of my delicate boots and white 
stockings. ButI wasn’t thinking of my clothes, and 
my heart was very light and glad, so glad, that it 
kept bubbling over in songs which, a8 we were ina 
remote, secluded road, I thought no harm. But 
Mabel cut me short in one of my most musical flights. 

* Don’t, Sophie, don’t sing! Your voice is so un- 
trained—and there’s somebody coming.” 

Now if there was anything 1 could do I could sing, 
and accordingly Mabel’s remark presented itself to | 
me in the light ofa grievous insult. I subsided into 
sullen silence, and not a word was said until the tall 
cavalier in the distance was close at hand. Then 
Mabel whispered, hurried)y: 

“It’s that Mr. Seabrook.” 

It was, indeed, and presently coming up, he took 
cff his hat, and the sunset light played all over his 
beautiful sunny hair, and made him look like some 
grand old heathen god with whom mortal maiden 
might excusably fall in love. 

** Fiorence sent me to meet you,” he said, smiling. 
“You are so late she was afraid she had not made her 
invitation understood.” 

Mabel took it upon herself to answer in her sweet- 
est voice, and glanced up in his face with ber lovely 
e yes, and he, glancing batk, would have been cold 
indeed if be had not felt their charm. And then they 
fell easily into graceful sma}l talk, while I stalked 
along beside them, teeling my gaucherie, and plain- 
ness, and general verdancy, clear to my finger ends. 
If Mabel had not been there I could have behaved 
paseably well, I reflected, but she had some magical 
giftof calling out all that I hated in myself. Mean- 
while m y ruddy-bearded bero occasionally lowered 
his biue eyes till they rested on me with a look in 
which I read, or fancied I read, amusement, pity and 
scorn. My heart swelled. O, if I could run away! 
Fortune placed a temptation in my way. We came 
to a brook which must be crossed by stepping-stones. 
I hastened forward—gave a spring. 

** Miss Sophie!” cried a warning voice. 

It was too late. The treacherous stone had played 
me false, it slipped, whirled away into the brook, 
and I, who prided myself upon my agility, who was 
as sure-footed as a chamois, went down ignominious- 
ly among the stones and tangled clematis. 

* Was that what you intended to do, Miss Sophie?” 
said Mr. Seabrook, teasingly. 

‘*Not exactly,” I replied, ruefully, looking at my 
wet drese and bruised hands. 

He extended his hands to help me up. 

* You are not hurt, I hope!” 

“Not at all—that is, not much,” I said, forasI rose, 
a keen pain thrilled my nerves, and a quick faintness 
came over me. 

* You are hurt!” be exclaimed, his voice changing 
to express a most tender concern. 

‘Not much!” 1 faltered. And the skies and trees 
suddenly began waltzing in the strangest fashion. 
In an instant I felt myself gently lifted, and present- 
ly laid softly in a bed of grass 

Ina minute or two I came back to myself. Water 
from the brook was trickling over my face. My 
hair,which I had taken such infinite pains to smooth, 
was running wild in tiny ends all over my forehead. 

‘*T should have thought you might have got over 
a brook without falling—you who spend half your 
time practising such things,” said Mabel, in an ag- 
grieved tone. 

**{—I didn’t mean to fall,’’ I said, humbly. 

A queer smile played around Mr. Seabrook’s lips. 

“J should think not,” he said, dryly. ‘ But the 
question is, what is to be done? You can’t go for- 
ward!” 

* Then we shall lose the croquet party,” said 
Mabel. 

I made an effort to get up. 

“O no, I can goon,I think. Indeed I can, Mr, 
Seabrook,” I exclaimed. 

He looked doubtful, but gave me the support of 
hisarm. The pain was horrible, and I felt myself 
pale to the lips. 

“You can’t do it!” he said, stopping suddenly. 
‘* Miss Mabel, you and I will go on to Mr. Weni- 
worth’s, and 1 will come back with a carriage for 
your sister.” 

Mabe! hesitated. 

‘IT am very sorry, Mabel,” I said, “ but you see 
you wont lose the croquet party.” 

Mr. Seabrook stooped to wrap my shawl around 
me. : 

‘*We wont be gone long,” he said, gently. 

There was something pleasant and reassuring in 
his eye. He was so pitiful and gentle that I submit- 
ted quite patiently, and lay there on my grassy 
couch and watched them out of sight. It was very 
still all around, for we were far from any dwellings, 
and I meditated in my loneliness upon a good many 
things. I was as full of fancies as was ever any 
imaginative young girl, and foolish as it was, I had 
quite made a hero of this Ned Seabrook. In the first 
place, I had heard all sorts of fine things about him 
from Florence, and was prepared to admire him 
while yet unknown. And then, too, I had a craving 
affectionateness of nature, which made me cling 
helplessly to anybody who would submit to be loved, 
even Mabel, who was as undemonstrative as any 
one could be. And so I had felt a little sharp pain 
at my heart, when I saw myself so quietly ignored, 
and Mabel made much of. But then those last kind 


came, 
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my ankle, which indeed was slight, #0 long as I self-reproaches, and pitifal, remorseful tears. Why 


remained motionless, the gloaming deepened. 
by one the quiet stars came out in the sky; the wind | 
rose a little and solemnly whispered in the trees | 
overhead; far off the whippoorwill sang his strange, 
pathetic song; the awful solitariness of the night 
came around me. I began to wonder why they did 


novel senee of contentment, such, I fancy, as one | 
might feel when the time had come to die. 

At lust the sound of wheels roused me. I sat up, 
and now in the thickening darkness Mr. Seabrook 


‘*It wasa shame to leave you so long,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘* Were you afraid? Butno! The angels 
have been keeping you company,” he said, looking 
in my face. “ Do you know you have the look of one 
of them?” 
*O no!” 
*O yes! 
sisted. 
I gathered myselfup. ‘‘ You shall not talkin that 
way to me,” I said, severely. 
‘* Why?” be demanded, with an innocent look. 
“ Becauseitis not proper—and—lI felt the tears 
coming—and O, it is not true, and ycu are making 
fan of me,” I said, faintly. g 
‘* On my soul I am not,” he protested. ‘What do 
you mean by saying that you are not gcod? Didn’t i 
see how patiently you took your sister’s snubbing? 
I say you are the sweetest little flower that I have 
seen this many a day.” 
Was not that intolerable? I drew myself up and 
made a superhuman effurt to look dignified. 
“ Mr. Seabrook, you treat me as if 1 were a child. 
But Iam not. I was fifteen last May. I don’t like 
to be spoken to so—disrespectfully,” I said, choking 
with the last word. 
Thereupon he took off bis hat and tossed back his 
splendid mane, and begged my pardon with a comi- 
cal smile, and hoped he had not mortally affronted 
me, and would do his best not to offend any more, 
and would have the honor to conduct me to the cur- 
riage if I would graciously allow it. 
There was no helping wyselt, I perceived, and so I 
was placed most carefully in the carriage, and in the 
shortest space of time possible deposited on the lawn 
at Squire Wentworth’s, where the whole party gath- 
ered about me to ascertain the extent of my injury. 
I tried, of course, to make light of it, but presently 
I saw that it was no use for me to think of standing. 
*“*T’ll go and bring an easy-chair,”’ said Fred Went- 
worth. He brought it, helped me into it rather awk- 
wardly, but with the greatest good-will. Then he 
established himself at my elbow. Fied was always 
civil to me, but somehow it annoyed me. 
* Don’t feel obliged to stay with me,” I said, un- 
easily. 
*O, I don’t mind it. Wd rather stay than not,” 
said Fred, with great frankness. 
Florence looked well pleased at the position of 
things and went away to join the croquet players. 
As tor Mr, Seabrook, he had resigned me at first 
into Fred’s hands as if he were under obligation to 
do 80. 
The moon was up now and flooded the lawn with 
her soft silver light. Some of the more persevering 
players continued the game, but mostly it was made 
a cover for a great deal of chatting, and some quiet 
flirting, too, Isuspected. What was Mabel standing 
apart there for, looking so marble fair in the moon- 
light; and who was that tall fellow with the blonde 
hair, stooping so graciously to converse with her? 
What did he mean by being so good to me and then 
treating meso coldly? I wanted sadly to cry, but 
here was Fred, stupid, well-meaning and obtrusively 
attentive. I had to keep up my part of the ineffably 
small-talk wherewith he entertained me, and I was 
inexpressibly glad when at last the time came to go 
home. 
“It has been a delightful evening,” said Mabel, 
fervently, while she was putting on her wraps. 
** Have you found it so?” said a voice at my ear. 
I looked up reproachtully, to meet a pair of keen 
eyes that seemed as if they would read my thoughts. 
* You know I could not,’ I said, with fvolish 
frankness. 
He smiled, well pleased. 
“TI may come and see you to-morrow?” he 
whispered. 
I had only time to look my pleasure, when Fred 
drew me away and put me into the carriage. I didn’t 
hear much of his heavy talk; I know Mabel’s soft 
voice answered at times; I did not rouse up from my 
dream until I was safe at home, and then it was only 
because Mabel began to scold me. 
“1 should have thought even you would have 
known better than to have been whispering with Mr. 
Seabrook before the whole company. To be sure, 
you know nothing of society, but one would have 
thought your womanly instincts would have taught 
you better,” said Mabel, with colu contempt. 
My womanly instincts sent a flood of hot, indig- 
nant tears to my eyes. 
‘* How can you talk so, Mabel? I never answered 
Mr. Seabrook a word,” I cried. 
** Ned Seabrook is a flirt,” said Mabel, irrelevantly. 
**Laura Ainslie says he has a sweetheart in every 
town where he goes to stay.” 
“Laura Ainslie—” I paused, quite overcome by 


You look so sweet and good!” he per- 





looks and tender words had softened that first pang, 
and my thoughts were curiously confused. I dare 











say I was silly, but you must remember that I never ; I shall not be surprised, however unlad) like it may 
had anybody in my lite to pet me, and a kind or | be.” 
caressing word was the rarest thing in my experience. 

While [lay and thought, not minding the pain in room without another word. Alone 1 had miserable 


my indignation. 


** Well!” said my sister, coolly. ‘ Pray, proceed! 


I looked at her a minute and then fled from the 


Seabrook if he came. Somehow they kept growing 


One would not Mabel let me alone? Why not let me 


have my little bit of happiness when I could find it? 
Heaven knew that was seldom enough. And then 


something said that Mabel might be right. That | 
tilled the cup of my humiliation. 


wherever he stayed, did he? He should not have bays and drive about country, than mope through 
not come for me, but I was not afraid. I bad asweet, | me, then. 


Had a sweetheart | 


I would not be yoked to his triumphal 


car, I said, heroically. If he came I would treat him | 
with most chilling courtesy. Heshould see plainly | 
that I was indifierent, if indeed I did not positively churches, and taded-out pictures, and dirty marbles? 
dislike him. I fell asleep at last while composing a Paris, though, is something like. Plent) of fan go- 
stately speech to greet him with. | ing on there. Shouldn’t you like to go to Paris?” 


The next day was cool and shady—one of those de- 
ligbtful times when summer veils her face and lets | 
us partly guess at her splendor. Mabel did not come 


down early. She never did, in fact; she dawdled in | 


her chamber, till nearly noon, and then came down, 
looking as fresh as a rose. Bat 1 was up and out be- 
times. Sleep had swept all my vapors away. I 
wasn’t so very miserable, after all, and I wasn’t quite 
so sure of all the severe things I meant to say to Mr. 


kinder as they said themselves over in my mind. 
The afternoon was just at its prime; the din of 
Aunt Dolly’s pots and pans was stilled; Mabel was 
taking her afternoon nap; now if ever I could be at 
peace. And so with a volume of Tennyson in my 
hand I stole down the garden path to my favorite 
hiding-place under the great oak. 

It was so silent and sweet and cool there. The 
stir in the leaves, the clink of the mower’s scythe in 
the field hard by, and the soft vague murmur of in- 
sects in the air made a pleasant accompaniment to 
my pvoet’s verse: 


‘A soul of nobler tone: 
My spirit loved and loves him yet 
Like some poor girl whose heart is set 
On one whose rank exceeds her own. 
The little village l-oks forlorn; 
She sighs amid her narrow days, 
Moving about the household ways 
In the low house where she was born."’ 


I looked, and there was my hero before my eyes. I 
started up confused and dismayed. 

“Stay, Mies Sophie, pray stay!’? he exclaimed. 
‘* Rather than drive you trom this Eden I will go at 
once.” 

** But my sister is in the house,” I stammered. 

** Indeed!” he said, lifting his eyebrows. “ Quite 
the most suitable place for such a proper young lady, 
as I conceive Miss Mabel Wynn to be. Please make 
my best respects to her when you see her, but by all 
means sufler her to remain there.”’ 

* You imply that you don’t think I am a proper 
young lady,” I said, half-laughing and halt-vexed. 

“ Shall | say what Ido think of you?” he asked, 
demurely. 

*Ono, no!” I exclaimed, hastily. 

He smiled, tossed his hat upon the ground, and 
picking up the volume I had dropped, began to read: 


“ Whom but Maud should I meet 
Last night when the sunset burned 


On the blossomed gable ends 
At the head of the village street, 
Whom but Maud should [ meet ?”’ 


And so through all the exquisite cadences of that 
most musical romauce—a flower-poom blushing with 
tender, delicious tints, and glowing with the splendor 
of passion. If his emphasis pointed the words and 
half-frightened me at first, lsoon torgot it in my un- 
mixed delight in his reading. For he was a beauti- 
ful reader. The very soul of music was in his voice. 
Never had poet a more fit interpreter. And his face 
kindled as he read. He was divinely beautiful. As 
I recall him now, I can only think of the Belvederean 
Apollo warmed into life and glowing with a splendid 
vitality. By-and-by he paused, and at intervals we 
talked, and I, who was accustomed to be derided, 
found my crude opinions listened to with respect and 
sympathy. How gently he set meright; how kindly 
he showed me distinctions which 1 in my-ignorance 
had tailed to notice; how generously he opened the 
treasures of bis mind, lavishing their richness upon 
me as freely as if 1 had been ten times more worthy. 
It was my first contact with a broad and well-fur- 
nished masculine mind, and, impregsible girl as I 
was, what could I do but wonder and adore? 

The afternoon hours swept away, and the light was 
low in the west befure I had thought to notice it. 
Then a sharp voice rang out: 

* Sophie, Sophie, where are you?” 

I started to my feet, and Mr. Seabrook rose too. 

* Wont you go in and speak to Mabel?” I said. 

He made a droll gesture of refusal. 

**Not to-night, thank you. To-morrow, if I can 
possibly get myself up to it, 1 will pay my respects 
with due ceremony.” 

How provoking Mabel was that night. How per- 
fectly she affected the little sneering drawl that was 
so hatefulto me. But I did not mind it. I was 
looking forward to that bright to-morrow. It came, 
and with it the Wentworth carriage and Florence, 
kindly as usual, and Fred, with his oppressive civili- 
ty, and Miss Ainslie, stately and beautifal, and Mr. 
Seabrook, as far removed from me as if mountains 
and glaciers intervened. My heart sank down cold- 
er than leai. I sat by the window, stupid and mis- 
erable, while they talked of things which I knew 
nuthing of—the’ cathedrals of Europe, the Louvre, 
the pictures and statues of Italy, R »me and her eter- 
nal wonders. It seemed Miss Ainslee had just re- 
turned from abroad, and that, during a part of her 
tour, Mr Seabrook had been of her pariy. 








one should say the sun shines for me because a ray 
of its glory glitters across his humble way. 

In the midst of my shame and self-reproach Fred 
came over and sat by me. 

‘ It’s dreadfully slow—such talk is,” hesaid, in a 
low, confidential tone. ‘ I’d rather have my pair of 


Europe.” 
** Would you?” with a feeble smile. 
“To be sure! What are a parcel of rubbishing old 


**O yes!” I said, absently. 

“Should you? Well now, if I had my way you 
should go. I’d like nothing better than to take you, 
if—** 

‘I beg your pardon, Fred, but don’t you think the 
air comes in too fresh at tbat window? No, thank 
you—don’t shut it, I will move.” And as he drew 
his long, awkward person away from me I made 
my escape. 

The party was just rising to go. Fred came away 
from the window, looking half-sulky and balf-re- 
lieved. The ladies were in the midst of their wordy 
leave-taking. Somebody stooped toward me: 

* To-morrow, little Sophie—to-morrow ;” he whis- 
pered. 

All next day a tough question occupied my 
thoughts. 

To go or not to go to the great oak-tree! That was 
the problem. For to see him in Mabel’s presence 
with every glance of her eyes shaming me into em- 
barrassment, was worse than not to see him at all. 
All the morning the question wavered in the balance. 
When the afternoon came sweet and cool, it dipped 
towards the affirmative. It is so easy to find rea- 
sons for doing what one likes. After all, why should 
I not go to the oak-tree? Was I not in the habit of 
spending all my quiet afternoons there? and as for 
meeting Mr. Seabrook, what right had I to suppose 
I should meet him there? 

As soon as I-gonld I made my escape. I ran down 
the grassy path, past the tangled clematis arbor, and 
then sweeping aside the shrubbery, what should I 
see? What buta bright face, alight with life! 

“© Miss S phie, you are come,” he cried, gayly. 
There was real delight in his eyes. He looked 
beautiful, and he was glad to see me. It was pleas- 
ant to feel myself of importance to him. But I said, 
shyly, * 1 did not expect to find you here.’’ 
“Why?” he asked, with innocent surprise. 

** Tshould have thought,” I said, somewhat embar- 
rassed, ‘‘that you would not have cared to come 
here.” 

He looked extremely amused. 

“ You little neophyte! You imagine society is al- 
ways in its gala mood. What if I should tell you 
that it’s sadly slow and dull up there half the time. 
That Florence is preoccupied, Fred silly, Miss Corn- 
wall sleepy and Miss Ainslie—” he broke off shot 
with a French phrase which I did not understand. 
I locked so amazed that he laughed. 
** You thought, to be at leisufe and in company 
was to be always gay, did you, little lady?” 
“lf I thought anything, I suppose I thought that.” 
‘Innocent child! Long may your illtsions last. 
Never be in haste te fly away from the nest, little 
bird. The world is cold and rough. Don’t long to 
use your wings.” 
There was something in his face pathetic and ten- 
der. My cheeks began to glow. 
* Unless, indeed—” he paused, and looked at me 
with curious interest. 

* What do you mean?” I said, wondering. 
“ There is a whisper floating in the air that the 
flight is to extend no further than the Wentworth 
chateau.” 

I flamed up in an instant. 
*‘ That is not true,” I said, vehemently. “It is 
shamefully untrue. I detest that Fred. I would 
sooner die than marry him. O, you have hurt me 
cruelly.”’ 

I broke down in sobs. I was touched in the most 
sensitive point. I wasso overcome that it was long 
before I could listen to his soothing and entreaties 
fur forgiveness. . 

“| never thought of wounding you so,” he said, 
penitently. ‘It was only a little juke of mine. 
Poor little Sophie! Do forgive me.” 

He was so gentile and kind, so sincerely sorry, 
that I was at last calmed. I knew that to him I 
was only a precocious child—that he joked me about 
my lover as one laughs at achild. He did not know 
how the instincts of womanhood bad been forced by 
my lonely life. He did not mean me harm then or 
ever. 

S> I forgave him, and after a little while we went 
into the house and he talked to Mabel, who, not- 
withstanding her pretended dislike of him, was suf- 
ficiently gracious. 

This afternoon was the precursor of many others 
‘like it. Hecame freely when he chose, and even 
won encomiugs from Aunt Dolly, who regarded bis 
whole sex with aversion. Ah, the days were so hap- 
py. I had never truly lived before. And yet I had 
thought my poor, meagre life rich. I laughed now 
at my delusion. But the rude awakening was soon 
to come. 

One day the Wentworth carriage drove over, but no 
one alighted except Miss Liura Ainslie. Mabel car- 
ried her off to the parlor, and they had a long, un- 
shared conference. At last Laura came out, bade 
me a short good-day and went away. Her color was 
heightened, her eyes shining. 















Ah, how unwistakably foolish I had been. As if 


Mabel came into the sitting-room. I knew she 
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| did not well know how to begin. 


| ment that has been so long pending between Ned 
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| had news to tell. I wassingularly uneasy. Itseemed 
to me that her manner was portentous. But she 
At last it came. 
«Laura is very happy.” 
Silence on my part. 
“It is no wonder, either. After the half engage- 
Seabrook and herself, and the shameful infidelities 
of which he has been guilty, I should think she 
would be glad to have the matter settled. She is too 
forgiving, though. I wouldn’t have pardoned so 
much in a lover.”’ 
I was stunned, bewildered. 
sharp and unnatural. 
“What do you mean?” I cried. 
She looked at me. Sie might have pitied me then , 
but she did not. 
“You are strangely slow to understand, Sophie. 
I mean that Laura and Mr. Seabrook have acknowl- 
edged their engagement. They’re to be married in 
October.” 
I don’t know when Mabel mercifully went out of; 
the room and left me to myself. But at first, when 
I found myself alone with my misery I could not | 
think or reason. I went about in my dazed state for 
a whole day. | 

It was a week before any one came from Squire 
Wentworth’s. In that time I had looked my sorrow 
in the face and got to realize its proportions. It had 
been sweet to feel that I was peculiarly near him. 
Bat that was a delusion, He had only liked me, 
and amused himeelf with meas he did with any girl 
who interested him. But he had never meant to 
wound meso. How was he to know that the circum- 
stances of my life had bred such a morbid craving 
for love that it could not help but flow unasked? 

At last, one August evening, he came. 

“IT have come to bid you good-by.” 

There was regret in his voice. His face was pale. 
The fall sense of my loss rushed upon me. 
would the days be without him? I was dumb with 
misery. 

“ Why, Sophie, do you care so much? I knew you 
would miss me—” 

I looked up imploringly. 

**O, pray go—I cannot bear it.”” 

Instead he bent down—a kiss swept my hair, then 
I was held ia bis arms and tenderly embraced. 

I cried out. I wrenched myself away. 

“ Go—” I said, panting—* go to your Laura Ains- 
lie.” The word choked-me. I sank down in shame 
and despair. ‘‘ Will you go? Oris not my humilia- 
tion complete?” 

He came near. There was contritionin every word 
and tone, as he said: 

“T don’t desire yonr humiliation. God knows I 
never meant to stab you to the heart so. Don’t be 


My voice sounded 





| heart-breaking story! 
What | 


THE ABBOT’S POOL. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER IV. 
- Dear my lord, 
Make me acquainted with your cause of grief. 
SHAKSPEARE. 

MR. DENBIGH'’S illness proved not to be serious. 
A few days of entire rest conquered it. Elsie had by 
no means forgotten the resolution which had grown 
out of her talk with Isott, but it was not easy to find 
an opportunity of carrying it into effect. Again and 
again she began little remarks intended to lead up to 
the great question, “ Have you anything on your 
mind?” And again and again she had not courage to 
come to the point. 

One evening, as they sat together, he suddenly 
asked her if she had ever read Southey’s All for Love, 
and insisted on reading it through to her. When he 
had finished, he asked her what she thought of it. 

“It is very beautiful,” she said; ‘only I don’t feel 
as if it were natural.” 

‘““What! You think the devil no longer goeth 
about, seeking whom he may devour?” 

“1 did not mean that. I meant that I do not think 
Cyra’s married life could have been so happy and 
peaceful, with that dreadful man for her husband.” 

“Indeed? Not when 


He loved her as sincerely, 
Most wretched and unhappy man, 
As he had bought her dearly. 


Did not that deserve some little return, however bad 
he might be?” 
‘IT did not sa¥ she could pot love him. But the 





She looked up, half frightened. He watched her 
wistful face for a moment, then broke into a laugh. 

‘““What a pity so much excitement should be | 
thrown away! Did it never occur to you, or to old | 
Isott, my darling, that medical men sometimes get 
telegraphic messages at unwontcd hours, and that 
they may look care-worn and speak sourly when they | 
are worried out of their wits, without having some 
deadly secret on hand?” 

“Telegraphic messages!” repeated Elsie, slowly, © 
as if pondering over the idea. ‘* Was that really it? 
It was a telegraph office clerk, then, I suppose? You 
must think me a goose, Philip, for wondering who it 
could have been.” 

He smiled at her folly, then crossing the room toa 
desk where he kept his private papers, brought ber 
one of those pencil-written documents at which most 
of our hearts have sometimes beat high. It was a 
telegram from Briswick, relating to the state of a 
former patient, and bearing date the day before their 
marriage. 

Elsie hung her head. He could not bear the sight 
of her ashamed look, and he stooped and kissed her 
forehead. 

“T will speak to old Isott to-morrow,” he said. 
These confounded old women who have nursed one 
and washed one, as a baby, can never be brought to 
understand that one is old enough to be let alone.” 

“And you are not angry with me?” 

“Angry with you? O my poor child!” he said, 
sitting down again, with a heavy sigh. ‘I hoped I 
should have made you happy, and it seems I have 
only made you troubled, and anxious, and wretched. 

It would have been better for you if you’d never seen 
me.” 

** You must be angry with me, or you would not 





more she cared for him, the more she would feel the 
gulf between them, I think. O, it is a wretched, 
How glad Lam it never really 
happened!” 

“ Yes, that is a comfort, certainly,’ he said. And 
there was a pause, which she broke, by saying: 

‘*If there had been nothing else to make the 
heroine of this poem unhappy, she must have seen 
that there was an atmosphere about her husband 
which she could not understand; a something hidden 
from her. Can anything be more wretched than 
that?” 

She stopped, and, finding herself on the brink of 
her great subject, blushed so guiltily that her hus- 
band asked, in his sudden, suspicious way: 

‘* What are you thinking about?” ° 

She left her place, and came to kneel beside him. 
She put her arms. round his neck and laid her head 
on his breast, bending down so that he could not see 
her face. 

“JT am thinking,” she said, with a fast-beating 





frightened—don’t be concerned for your delicacy, 
dear child. That is spotless. It is I who am to 
blame. Ithought I could play with a flower and 
not fall in love with its grace. 
than youdo. You will forget, but I shall not.” 

In a moment more I was alone.’ It seems as 


a vivid interest in life. And yet the days went on. 
It was all the same, only the sun had gone out of my 
sky. ‘ 

Idid not play the lovelorn maiden. I was too 
proud furthat. But I became grave and industrious. 
I helped in paring apples, and making preserves and 
pickles. Aunt Dolly began to have hopes of me. 
Later there came an interval of leisure, and Aunt 
Dolly visited in the village, coming home full of 
small news. 

‘*Miss Wentworth says you must come and see 
her,” she said, one day. ‘“Fiorence bas gone to 
Laura Ainslie’s wedding. It seems she was engaged 
to Mr. Seabrook, atter all. I thought one time he 
was going to take a fancy to you. But I suppose 


anyway. Miss Wentworth says the families of both 
of them have been trying to bring it about. I only 
hope it will be a happy marriage. I never did think 
much of matchmaking, though. I wish you could see 
Miss Wentworth’s apple jelly.” 

Thus said Aunt Dolly. I bore it patiently and 
gave nosign. Leven went up to Mrs. Wentworth’s 


last leafin my romance. Well, it was a good many 
years ago. 
much too. At fifteen, one has not exhausted life, 
and I found much was possible to me. The quiet, 
middle-aged man who sits at the table by my side 
and looks up so pleasantly from his newspaper is not 
Fred Wentworth. Ono! Mabel married him. He 
makes a good brother-in-law. 
there, he said, carelessly: 

* By the way, I saw Seabrook in New York the 
other day—Ned Seabrook. Don’t you remember 
him, Sophie—married Laura Ainslie? They say she 
leads him a deuce ef a life. The old fellow is aged 
= He was one of Sophie’s lovers+eh, 

i Rad 

“O, indeed!” The middle-aged gentleman smiles 
contentedly. And I, too, am contented. 





A DOUBLE PRESCRIPTION.—A gentleman wrote 
to Dr. Francis, lately, the following note: 


ot a little horse. Please to write what I shall do 


’ be Dear Doctor,—I caught cold yesterday, and have 


for them. J.P.” 
“* Dear P.,—For the cold, take half a pound of but- 
ter - For the little horse, buy a saddle and 


bridle; ride him out of town the first time we 
have pleasant weather. Yours, Dr. F. 
“P. $.—Who taught you to spell?” 








Sophie, I suffer more - 


though years elapsed before I was again conscious of , 


*twas only a notion of mine. He will get a rich wife | 


and heard it all over again. Andso I turned the | 


I have suffered much since, enjoyed , 


When I was down | 


heart, ‘‘ that I should be so grieved if you ever kept 
anything from me—anything that was perplexing 
| youor troubling you! Whatever it was, I would so 
much rather know it, and help you to bear it,” 

She ended her little speech, rather surprised that 
; he had not interrupted her. He did not even answer 
or move, until she looked up, afraid that she had 
vexed him. But there was no anger in his face; 
there was only a grave and troubled look; and all he 
Baid was: 

‘* What fancies have you got in your head, Elsie?” 

*T have thought sometimes, when I have seen you 
look oppressed and out of spirits, that something—I 
have no idea what, Philip—was worrying you, and 
, Making you anxious; perhaps something that you 

don’t like to tell me; and I have so often longed to 

beg you to trust me, and let me know if there is any- 
; thing. I could bear it, Philip—indeed, inieed I 
, could bear anything, if I only felt that you did really 
| trust me.” 

He took her in his arms, and held her clasped in 
them, smoothing down her long fair hair. 

“Poor child! poor child!” he said. And then 
there was a deep, heavy sigh, as if it came from a 
whole world of oppression. 

**Philip,” she pleaded, returning to the charge, 
“if you have anything that worries you, do tell me. 
Whatever it is, I sball not mind.” 

“Not mind? That’s a rash promise, Elsie. What 
if I were to tell you that I have sold myself to the 
demon, like Eleemon, for your sake?” 

Rather hurt with being put off with jests, like a 
silly girl, Mrs. Denbigh ccliected all her dignity, and 
said : 

* You must not laugh at me, Philip. It was your 
old nurse who first began to be in a fidget about you. 
She infected me, I think. She hasa fancy that yeu 
heard some bad news, or were vexed somehow, the 
night before we were married. Philip, where are 
you going? What is it?” 

“The surgery bell,’ he answered, already at the 
door. 

He was absent for some moments. 
came back. 

** No ring; a mistake,” he said. ‘Goon, Elsie. [ 
am curious. I was not aware that Isott took so much 
interest in my proceedings. What did I hear or do 
on our wedding day?” 

The night before; but really it is nothing—only 
I had better tell you, that you may stop old Isott 
from gossiping.” And she told him all that the old 
; woman had said, and her fancy that he might be 
suppressing some anxiety or trouble out of consider- 
ation for his wife. 

“And you know, Philip, I never could bear that,” 
she concluded; “anything but that I should not care 
for.” 

‘* What would you say to me, Elsie, if I had loved 
you better than God, and heaven, and my own soul?” 








Presently he 











speak so,’”’ she answered. ‘* You know I think my- 
' Self the happiest woman in the world.’’ 

“At all events, you are my wife,” he said, abrupt- 
; ly. You have taken me for better or for worse, my 
| poor little thing, and you must ‘dree your weird,’ 
whatever comes. So sit down here, Elsie, and let 
me rest my head on your shoulder while [ can; for I 
am very weary to-night, my love. O Elsie, am very, 
very weary.” 





In a few days he had quite recovered his strength, 
and plunged afresh into his many labors. 

So the seasons came and went; winter succeeded 
to summer, and summer returned; and the peaceful 
stream of village life flowed on, with little to break 
or trouble its course. In a very short time, as it 
seemed to Elsie Denbigh, the first and then the sec- 
ond passed, and now Christmas was over, and the 
third was at hand. Mr. Denbigh had prospered in 
all things; his reputation spread, and his work in- 
creased, and his income grew, and he was cited in 
all the neighborhood as the very picture of a deserv- 
edly successful man. His sweet wife was as much as 
ever the idol of his adoration, and during the last 
few months had been doubly the object of his tender- 
est care; for the crowning blessing, without which 
the happiest marriage must be incomplete, was now 
about to be granted to them. She was all delight 
and thankfulness; but it somewhat troubled her 
that she could not quite arrive at a full perception of 
her husband’s feelings on the matter. He smiled at 
her happiness, and was never tired of watching her 
joyous little matronly preparations; but, never- 
theless, she saw—and wondered as she saw—that 
though he looked forward to the possession of their 
new treasure with intense interest, it was an interest 
largely mixed with trouble. 

On a January morning she stood waiting for her 
husband to come down to breakfast; stood idly 
watching the frost-bourd garden, and the whitened 
field, and the long icicles which hung from the 
boughs of the trees, and were reflected in the Abbot’s 
Pool. 

She turned as he entered, rubbing his hands and 
exclaiming against thecold. One of the first acts of 
his married life had been to set up a post-bag for his 
letters; and he had endured with perfect indifference 
the many remarks which this proceeding had brought 
upon him. The bag now lay on the table, and he 
proceeded to open it with the key which never left 
his watch-chain. 

*“ This is vexatious,” he said, after glancing through 
the one letter it contained. ‘‘ Here am I summoned 
to London, to appear to-morrow before the commit- 
tee about that Briswick workhouse case. I must 
start to-day.’’ 

‘That is tiresome; and to-morrow evening Mrs. 
Carter was to bring her children and her little nieces 
‘to drink tea here. You, will miss them. Whata 
pity!” 

‘That I shall survive, I dare say; only don’t you 
tire yourself, love, whatever you do. I shall try hard 
to get home the day after to-morrow.” 

** Indeed, I hope so. Why, the day after to-mor- 
row is our wedding day.” 

A search into the mysteries of Bradshaw made it 
evident that the doctor must leave Slowcombe by the 
train which started at one o’clock. As the coach 
passed through Sedgbrook at twelve, he said he 
would avail himself of it, and not risk his horse on 
the icy roads. 

“And I will come and see you off,” said his wife, 
pausing as she moved away to her hurried prepa- 
rations. 

He demurred, but gave way at the sight of her im- 
ploring face, saying: 

** Well, well, L can’t refuse you. But Jonathan 
shall follow in the pony trap, and drive you home. I 
wont have you sliding about these fristy lanes with- 


Isott often remembered in after days how she 
watched them from the door; the strong husband 
accommodating his brisk step to the slow pace of his 
delicate wife, who clung to him more out of love for 
the strong, supporting arm, than because its stay 
was necessary to her. Others there were, also, who 
told long afterwards how the pair walked together 
in close conversation up the village street; how he 
looked back after her from his seat, as long as the 
coach was in sight; and how mournfully she turned 
away. a 
The little party to which she had alluded was on a 
very small scale, being merely an entertainment to 
the four vicarage children and two little cousins who 
were staying with them. The vicar and his wifo 
were the only grown-up guests; but Mrs Denbigh’s 
life was such.a quiet one, that she looked on the oc- 
casion as something of an event, and was anxious ~ 
that her house should wear its prettiest aspect. She 
spent all that dull winter afternoon in renewing the 
Christmas holly which dressed the room, and tired 
herself thoroughly. 

The hour fixed for her little party was, of course, 
an early one. By six o’clock in the evening, the 
substantial tea was over, and they went to the draw- | 
ing-room, where the children were to amuse them- 
selves with games. ‘“‘Magic music” was the first, 
and the children’s interest was greatly heightened 
by Mrs. Denbigh announcing that the child who 
found the thing hidden should keep it. A very ani- 
mated scene followed, the little ones searching high 
and low, under tables and behind curtains, as the 
music, now loud, now low, encouraged them to pro- 
ceed, or warned them that they were on a false scent. 
And when fat little Johnny Carter, a sturdy four 
years’ old boy, the youngest of the vicarage children, 
discovered that the prize was buried in the white 
Astrachan hearth-rug, what a merry shout there 
was, and how delighted the little hero looked, as he 
undid the roll of paper in which it was enveloped, 
and brought out a quaint old Father Christmas, 
whose head unscrewed, and showed all his venerable 
body stuffed with sugar-plums. 

‘How very pretty Mrs. Denbigh is looking to- 
night,” Mrs. Carter whispered to her husband. ‘‘ One 
never grows used to her beauty; it strikes ons afresh 
constantly, does it not?” 

‘Remarkably well she looks; that black velvet 
suits her exactly, and she is wonderfully brightened 
up to-night.” 

She was indeed in unusual beauty; ber fair skin 
and blue eyes set off to peculiar advantage by her 
dress, which, with its square-cut bodice and hanging 
sleeves, had the quaint effect of an old picture. She 
wore a set of heavy, old-fashioned silver ornaments, 
and her sweet face looked its sweetest. 

** You must not tire yourself,” said Mrs. Carter, 
smiling at her, as she again took her place at the 
piano. 

**O, this does not tire me,” she said. “It isso 
nice to see the children happy! I wish Philip were 
here.” 

**Do you?” thought Mrs. Carter. “I can’t agree 
with you. I wonder why I dislike that man so. 
When do you expect him?” she asked, aloud. 

‘* Perhaps to-morrow.” 

“ There is Isott making telegraphic signals at the 
door,” said Mrs. Carter. ‘‘I think she wants you.” 

Mrs. Denbigh went to the door, and the old serv- 
ant drew her into the hall, her shrewd, honest face 
wearing a look of perplexity, as she said: 

“Here be a man a come as wants to see master; 
and if master baint at home, be wants to see the 
missus, 80 he says. What be I to do?” 

“ What sort of man is he?’’ 

“Why, a queer sort of chap, ma’am, like to a 
furriner; only he baint a farriner, neither, I don’t 
think; sum’at in the seafaring line he might be, un- 
less he be a tramp all the time, and after the spoons; 
but I’ve a showed ’im into that there surgery parlor, 
and a wont get much out o’ that, unless ’tis pills and 
draughts.” 

“Did you te him,” asked Elsie, “that Mr. Den- 
bigh will be at home to-morrow, or the day after, at 
latest?” 

* Yes, I did; and he says you'll do every bit as 
well as master. He’s sorry to ill-convenience you, 
so he says, but he ’ont keep you not one minute.” 

“ Just stay in the vestibule while I go in, Isott,” 
said her mistress. “Is there alight? Yes? Then 
I’ll come directly.” And having explained her ab- 
sence to Mrs Carter, and asked her to take her place 
at the piano for a few moments, Mrs. Denbigh crosued 
the vestibule and went into the surgery parlor. 





CHAPTER V. 


I feared the pitiless rocks of ocean, 
So the great sea rose, and then 

Cast me from her friendly bosom, 
On the pitiless hearts of men. 


THE room was dimly lighted by a low fire and a 
tallow candle, and, besides its usual stuffy and drug- 
gy atmosphere, Mrs. Denbigh was conscious of a 
smell of stale tobacco, emanating, apparently, from 
the great arm-chair, where sat, in an easy, lounging 
attitude, a tall, powerfully-made man, dressed in a 
loose-fitting shooting-jacket. Starting up as Mrs. 
Denbigh entered, he displayed a bronzed ahd red- 
dened face, set in a rough mass of beard and hair, 
and a pair of gloveless hands, toil-seamed and weath- 
er-beaten. Mrs. “Denbigh might well stand still, 
halt-alarmed at this uncivilized apparition; and the 
stranger also looked somewhat surprised, as if the 








out my arm to lean upon.” 


fair vision before him, in sweeping black velvet 
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robes, with heavy silver pendants on the round | 
throat and in the small ears, were not quite what he 
had expected the doctor’s wife to be. In another 
second he bowed with a sudden courteous gesture, 
which assured Elsie that he was not the ruflian he 
looked, and, with a frank, pleasant voice, the tones 
of which were much more civilized than his appear- 
ance warranted, he said, “‘ I beg your pardon; I am 
af:aid I have come at a most inconvenient moment. 
Mr. Denbigh is not at home, I am sorry,to find?” be 
continued. 

“No,” said Mrs. Denbigh, standing herself, and 
not asking him to sit, as she still felt somewbat 
nervous. ‘I am sorry to say he’s in London; but 
we expect him home to-morrow, or the next day, at 
latest. Could you leave any message?” 

“Thanks, nu. I fancy you can tell me what I 
want to know as well as he could; it is only Captain 
Clavering’s address.” 

Elsie gave # great start, as well she might. Her 
first wild idea was, that this stranger was bent, tor 
some inscrutable reason, on paining aud insulting 
her by @ cruel joke. Next moment she was able to 
consider that he might be some old triend of her 
first husband, who did not know that Philip Den- 
bigh’s wife had been Herbert Clavering’s widow. 
Sudden shame assailed her, as if shé had done some- 
thing wrong and disgraceful which was on the point 
ot bing uiscovered. Hor intenss desire to be quit of 
her vi itor uerved her to answer collecteuly: 

“You don’t know, then, that he was in the Ame- 
thyst, which was lost seven years ago?” 

Exactly; that’s the man. When we parte! at 
Auckland, he told me that Mr. Denbigh was his 
greatest friend, and that it 1 should chance at any 
time not to know his address, it was a sure find to 
come and look him up here. He isa great chum of 
tine. I dare say my name is familiar to you—Jysi- 
a S.nith.” 

*O yes; Ido know your name. Did you not sail 
inthe Amethyst? And was it long before the ship- 
wreck that you parted? You know she was 
wrecked.” 

It was the stranger’s tura to look surprised. 

* Of course she was, the wretched tub; not fit to 
send a dog to sea in, let alone Curistian svuls. It 
was 1 who was with Clavering on the island; and 
after we got tu New Z:aland we parted, aud Ll have 
never heard trom him since. As bis good luck would 
have it, the mail steamer for home started.the very 
day we landed, and he would go off in her, without 
waiting even to buy new cluthes. It seems to me,’’ 
wound up Mr, Smith, with his pleasant smile, “ that 
we re at cross-purpuses, somehow.” 

Whence comes the marvelluus strength which 
springs up in the human heart’ in times of intense 
emotion? Who has not felt the numbness which 
comes over the soul at such moments, leaving us tree 
to act, but taking away, for the time, all power ot 
feeling? It was thus with Elsie Denbigh. While 
she never doubted that she was on the brink of sume 
awtul discovery, she was not conscious of any keen 
suffering, but acted her pari, as one often does in 
dreams, taking everything with a stolid cal:suness, 
and looking at herself fiom the outside, as it were, 
all the time, vaguely wondering at ber own position 
and at her own composure. 

Her soft voice was even more subdued and quiet 
than ever, as she said: 

“Will you sit down? I do not understand you 
quite.” ’ 

She seated herself, bringing her chair close to the 
table which divided them, and instinctively leaning 
her head on her hand, so as tu shade her face. 

** Now will you tell me, please, about yourself and 
Mr. Clavering? You were in the shipwreck, | think 
you said?” 

“Queer!” thought Mr. Smith. “Mr. Denbigh 
doesn’t gossip much to his wife about his friends’ 
affairs. I suppose I am in for it now, and I must set 
her curiosity at rest before she will take the trouble 

to hunt out Clavering’s address for me.” 

“JT should think I was!” he answered, aloud. 
“Ah, it was a horrible business! I hope you may 
never see anything like it, Mrs. Denbigh.” 

‘*T heard it was a fearful storm.” 





OU UNION. 








‘Curious! Surely Mr. Denbigh must have seen 
him since he came home? I know he got to Eagland 
all right; at least | know his ship did, for I chanced 
on an cld Times long afterwards, and saw the day of | 
her arrival mentioned. The 14th of January it was | 
-—this identical day three years, by-the-by.” 

The 14th of January! This day three years! The | 
eve of her wedding day! But still Elsie seemed to 
feel nothing, and to realize nothing. One question 
she must ask. She could not look beyond it. 

‘*] know nothing about it,” she said, again. And 
the slow, measured voice sounded in her ears strange- 
ly unlike herown. But will you tell me one thing? 
1 have heard—I mean they used to say—that Mr. 
Clavering’s wife gave him a ring on the day they 
parted. Can you tell me if he ever wore it?” 

**O yes! Clavering had a ring—a very valuable 
ring—a ruby, I think. I used to teli him it was |; 
lucky he had some money sewn up in a girdle round | 
his waist, when we were cast adrift; for I believe 
he’d_bave stayed away from home forever, rather 
than have sold that ring to pay his passage, poor 
fellow! Perhaps,” said Mr. Smith, brightening with 
@ sudden idea, “‘ you can tell me where to find Mrs. 
Clavering, if Clavering himself is not in England.” 
In one second of time her mind surveyed all the 
circumstances of the past. She remembered the 
stranger, whose curious, travel-stained appearance 
had struck old Isott; she saw before her ber busband’s | 
white, scared face on the bridal morning; she 
thought of bis fury when slie discovered the fatal | 
ring; she acted over in her fancy the scenes of his 
illness; she recalled his various eccentricities, the 
restless, jealous dread; and she never for one instant 
doubted the abyss of guilt and misery that was sud- 
denly opening at her feet. She knew now that Her- 
bert had landed in England on the day before her 
second marriage; she knew that he would rush home 
at once; she knew that he would not pass his old 
friend’s door without stopping for a moment, if only 
to ask where she was; she grasped the whole horrible 
reality! When Mr. Smith began to speak again, his 
vo'ce seemed to mix with the distant noise made by 
the romping children, and both sounds became 
merged in the roaring of the sea- the sea which had 
spared for a harder fate the man who had loved her, 
and whose love had been bis doom. Just conscious 
enough to know that consciousness was leaving her, 
she rose hastily, all ber powers concentrated on the 
eff rt to leave the room while she could; but she 
found the floor heaving under her feet, and _ 
heavily to the ground. 

At the sound of the fall, old Isott bounced into the 
room, and was quickly followed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Carter. Mr. Smith had promptly raised Mrs. Den- 
Ligh in his arms, and stretched her, insensible, on 

he sofa. 

‘** What have you been a doing of to her?” asked 
the old servant, looking fiercely at him, as she turned 
her mistress’s head to meet the cold air from the 
window, which the vicar had hastily opened. ‘An- 
other telegraph clerk you be, [ war'nt,” she went on 
muttering. ‘‘ Drat they nasty telegraphs! 1 can’t 
think how gentlefolks can encuurage such things, as 
if bad news didn’t travel quick enough by post.” 

* What is it?” asked Mrs. Carter; but Isott incon- 
sistently interrupted her. 

** Don’t ye ask ’un, ma’am, for goodness sake, or 
we'll never bring her to. Get out of the way now, 
sir, do’ey; we can’t bring her round not till we’ve 
got her té ourselves, Mrs. Carter and me.” 

‘* Stay,” said the vicar; ‘‘I bad better carry her 
at once up stairs. “She has had a heavy fall,” he 
sail to his wife, ‘‘and the sooner you can get her 
into her bed, the better.” 

* Can 1 be of any use?” asked the unlucky S nith. 

The vicar declined his help, and, lifting poor Elsie, 
carried her up the stairs, his wife running befure 
them with a candle, to prepare her room. Isott was 
following, but stopped, bethinking herself that she 
must not leave the lower part of the house and the 
vicarage children to the mercy of this evil-disposed 
unknown. 

“TI had better go, I think,” said the visitor. “I 
will call to inquire for Mrs. Denbigh to-morrow. 
Perhaps Mr. Denbigh may be back by that time.” 








“You may say that. Not fit to talk to a lady 
about. Then came I can’t tell you how many hours’ 
tossing about in an open boat. 
a few others, in such a sea! It is of no use making a 
horrible story of it. The end was, that in the pitchy 
darkness we drove right upon a rock, and our boat 
was smashed, and out went we! Yah! it is not nice 
to think about, even now. It was a horrible night 
that I spent, clinging to the rock, half in the water, 
wondering all the time how soon I should be washed 
off; and whether I was the only one left alive. When 
morning dawned at last, there was Clavering near 
me, all the other poor fellows gone! We were on a 
long reef of rock, and we managed by degrees to 
scramble along it to the island, which was only a big 
rock itself. We had nothing to eat but seals, which 
are nut dainty food; but somehow we managed to 


keep body and soul together for more than two 


years.” 


He paused; but there was no word, no movement 
on the part of the listening figure opposite. He went 


on: 


up the country, and Herbert Clavering set cff home. 
1 have never heard from him, or of him, siuce. 
you give me news of him?” 

“No,” she said; “1 know nothing of him. 
tell you nothing.” 


Clavering and I and 


“*We were carried off at last by a ship from New 
Zealand, that came in search of seals; and then, as I 
told you, we said good-by to each other, and I went 


Can 


I can 


**You can please yoursell,” said Isott, rudely; tor 
, she was very angry, though she bardly knew at 
what. ‘*Master’ll be here to-morrow, please the 
| powers, and you might a’ waited, whatever your 
business may be, not coming a’ frightening my poor 
| missus out of her senses, enough to give her her 
death.” 
* But I do assure you, my good woman, | haven't 
| the least idea what madé your mistress faint,’ said 
the tormented man, goaded into self-defence. ‘1 do 
assure you I never said a word that con]: i annoy her. 
T only came to ask for the address of an cli friend of 
mine, who isa triend of Mr. Denbigh tvoo—Captain 
Clavering.”’ 
Isott had busiled to the window, and was closing 
the sash, but at these words she turned on the speak- 
er like a tigress: 
‘And who be you, I'd like to know, coming a tor- 
menting my poor dear, master not here to see aiter 
her, wi* talking about ber dead busband.” 
* Her dead husband!” cried Mr. Smith, aghast. 
** What, don’t ve see it yet? Bl.ss ye, can’t ye 
see even yet what ‘tis you've gone and done? I t:ll 
ye, Cap’n Clavering be dead, poor gentl+man— 
drownded, and Mr. Denbigh’s wife were Cap'n 
| Clavering’s widder. Now you know.” 
The vicar came hastily down stairs, and desired 
| Isott to go to her mistress, adding that she was re- 
covering her consciousness, though she was deadly 








“Anything wrong with Denbigh?” he asked, anx- | 
ionsly, of the stranger; but Mr. Smith did not hear, | 


| but stoed staring straight before him. 


He started wben Mr. Carter repeated his question, | 


and said, in a rapid, bewildered manner: 


**T know I’m in the way here, bat I can’t help it. 
You are the clergyman of the parish, are you not?” 

‘*T am,” said the vicar, surprised. 

“And a magistrate? Then canI speak to you? I 
am sorry, but it is business of frightful importance.” 

Mr. Carter went into the drawing-room, where the | 


| children were clustered together, vaguely excited | 


and alarmed. Hastily directing one of the servants 
to escort them to the vicarage, he returned to the 
parlor, where the unknown still stood in the same | 
fixed attitude. The vicar could not help feeling | 
rather nervous, especially as the man’s first act was | 
to close the door carefully, shutting them in together | 
in the dismal little room, where the fire had nearly | 
burnt out, and the candle had guttered away into a! 
deplorable mass ef halt-melted tallow. But the first 
word he apoke enchained the vicar’s attention, and 
the two sat on in earnest conversation fur a length of 
time, until the last spark of fire had died away, and 
the cold moonlight filled the room. It was nearly | 
midnight when their conference was brought to an 
end by the stealthy opening of the door, at the sound 
of which both started like guilty creatures. It was ' 
Mrs. Carter who came in, her face white and scared, 
by the dim light of the candle which she carried. 
She looked with marked surprise at the stranger, 
and then at her husband. To the latter she said: 
“Can you come and speak to me one minute?” 
And, when they were in the passage, she went on, 
in a low voice, ‘* Can’t you get rid of that man? I 
bad no idea he had been closeted “with you all this 
time. What have you been talking about? O John, 
bas anything dreadful happened?” 

1 will tell you by-and-by.” 

* Snall we telegraph for Mr. Denbigh?” 

* We must wait till the morning. The telegraph 
office does not open till seven o’clock.” 

His wife hurried back to the room where poor Elsie 
lay. 

“I bad better go how,” said Mr. Smith. “I will 
call at your house in the course of the day; and 
meanwhile I had best do nuthing—take no steps; 
don’t you think so?” 

* By all means do nothing until we see our way 
more clearly. If, on making inquiries, we should 
discover that the poor fellow never did landin Eng- 
land, but died on the voyage—which may be, though 
it is odd, if so, that we uever heard about him from 
any one—if this should turn out to be the case, why 
then nobody hereabout need be the wiser, aud we 
shall save gossip. Let your inquiries at a distance be 
made first, at all events. And I should like to lay it 
all before Devbigh, to begin with.” 

*R-ally?” exclaimed Mr. Smith, with a shrewd, 
half-wondering glance at Mr. Carter’s face. ‘ You 
would like to lay it befure—? Well, we can talk of 
that to-morrow. Guvod-by.” 


, Could he—I suppose—I wonder—whether he couli 


. face, as he knitted his brows, and passed his hand 


‘one walking from Slowcombe passes this very door. 


4 What? Have you forgotten what happened on 
the 15th of January in that year? 1 knowlam not 
mistaken. 1 never forget Eisie’s wedding day, be- 
cause it is Johnny’s birthday—a year old he was— 
don’t you remember? O John!” 

Her husband uttered a sound of sorrowful surprise, 
as if much impressed. 

** It seems extraordinary,” he muttered, “that the 
poor fellow should not bave rushed straight home, 


have come into the neighborhood—to Sl»wcombe, 
perhaps —and heard—”’ 
The vicar spoke slowly, and his wife watched his 


over his forehead, groping his way towards the con- 
clusion at which her quicker feminine instinct had 
| already arrived. When he raised his eyes, he met 
hers fixed upon him, as if she half hoped, half dread- 
ed, to hear from him a suggestion that she could not 
bear to make herself. 

** What are you thinking of, Mary?” 

“TI am thinking,” ske answered, with a lowered 
and an agitated voice, “that the short cut for any 


1 am thinking how Herb:2rt Clivering first came to 
Sedgbrook, and how very fond he was of Mr. Den- 
bigh. And, O John, I can’t help thinking of Mr. 
Denbigb’s face on his wedding morning!” 

“You are not supposing, surely, that those two 
met? That Denbigh knew of Clavering’s being 
alive? Preposterous! Why should Clavering keep 
out of the way, if he came before the wedding? And, 
even if he were so terribly misguided, how can you 
suppose Denbigh so utterly vile as tolethim? A 
man of his proud, sensitive nature, upright to a 
fault?” 

He stopped short, for his wife, with a smothered 
exclamation, laid her hand upon his arm, and he saw 
the horrible thought that had just darted into his 
own mind, reflected in her frightened eyes. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind 
exceeding small; 

Though with patience he stands waiting, with exactness 
grinds he all. LONGFELLOW. 

*“ How is she?” asked Mrs. Carter of old Isott, the 
foll »wing day. 

“She’s living yet, but the Lord’ll take her to his- 
self, poor lamb, afore long, there can’t be no doubt. 
Her poor baby be gone before her.” 

**The baby born? Born dead?” 

“Never breathed, poor dear: a boy. Poor missus 
went off into them fearful convulsions as soon as he 
were burn, and, since they be gone off, she have 
never noticed nor asked nothing; and Mrs. Baker, 
she up and telled her at last as how "twas gone, 
thinking to rouse her; but you might just as well 
try to rouse a stone.” 

** When do you expect Mr. Denbigh?” 

** Master can’t be here yet awhile,” said Isott, her 





He lett the vicar to his own sulitary thoughts. 
Melancholy thoughts they were, as he sat by the 
hearth in the drawing-room, where the servants had 


From time to time one of them came stealthily in to 
replenish the fire, and presently they brought some 


who had been sent for, and finally arrived Mr. Scott 
to whom, for the time being, Mrs. Carter resigned 
the management of the sick room. Svon after, she 
came into the drawing-room, where her husband, 
exclaiming at her white looks, wheeled an arm-chair | 
to the fire for her, and hastened to pour her out a 
reviving cup of tea. 

** How is Mrs. Denbigh?” 

** Very, very ill, lam afraid. Her state is so un- 
natural that it terrifies me. Through all these hours 
she has not once spoken, has scarcely moved, and is 


O John, what is it? Whatever it is, I believe she 
has received ber death blow.” 
**She has had frightful news. It is a long story.” 
And then, drawing his seat close to his wife’s, the 
vicar told her all that Mr Smith had told him. 
After the first exclamation of astonishment, she | 


and comments with which she was at times wont to 
try her husband’s patience. Long after he had ceased 
to speak, she remained looking into the fire, until he 
began again: 

“There are three things, to my mind, any one of 
which may have happened He may have died on 
the voyage; that we can easily ascertain. Or, com- 
ing home and tinding poor Elsie married, he may— 


resolved to keep out of her way, and never let her 
know of his existence.” 

‘*Not like Herbert Clavering,” said Mrs. Carter, 
shaking Ler head. 

“The third conjecture is the worst of all; but 1 
am afraid it is the most probable. Think of the tre- 
mendous blow of finding her married again. He may 
have destroyed himself.” 


speak. Her husband said, impatiently: 
* You always-have an idea in your head; tell me, 


about this matter.” 
* No, no! indeed I have rot. 


sure that the steamboat reached England?” 


a newspaper. 





', cold. 








this day, three years.” 


kept up the fire, and where candles were burning. | 


| tea; and then a ring at the bell announced the nurse | 
» | Was our orders,” 


as cold as a stone. It is like trying to warm a corpse. | 


listened quite silevtly, with none of the questions | 


foolishly, poor young fellow, and wrongly, too—have | 


Mrs. Carter shook her head again, but did not | tuissus this mornin’, and whenI did see as you was 


Mary, what you think? I see you have some belief , 


What grounds have | ried out these wor-is; she was studying the hem f 
Itogoon? Did you say that this man was quite | her apron, and trying hard to control her violeat 


* Yes; he saw the date of her arrival mentioned in | seen a gray shade pass over Mr. Denbi 
He says it was the lich of January, | 


shrewd old face suddenly assuming an utterly ex- 
pressionless stolidity. ‘* By the very last train to- 
night, p’raps; but I can’t say noways.” 

“1 should like to see her, if I might,” said the 
laly, advancing into the passage, but Isott did not 
move. 

‘‘The house to be kept 80 quiet as possible; them 
she remarked, looking straight 

before her; so decided a hint that Mrs. Carter could 
only stop short, and say, as she prepared to depart: 

| ‘Then I must not come in, I suppose? But ifshe 
| should get conscious by-and-by, pray think of me!” 
Isott gave her promise with the cheerful alacrity 
of a person determined beforehand to break it; and 
| slowly and sadly Mrs. Carter turned away. Then 
Isott, without returning to the sick room, betook 
herself to the parlor, and sat down close to the win- 
dow, whence she could see up and down the lane. 
It was not very long before the swing of the gate and 
, the sound of a quick decided step on the gravel male 
ber look eagerly out, and, before the bell could ring, 

' she had flung open the door, and stood face to face 
with her master. His upright figure looked more 
| full of vigor than ever after the exhilaration of his 
five miles’ walk, and his face was brighter than 
usual with the pleasure of returning home. Walk- 
ing trom Slowcombe by the footpath across the fields, 
he had heard no ill tidings, and, with a hasty nod to 
Isott, was striding past her, hurrying to find his 
| wife, when the old woman seized his arm in a grip 
which had amoral if not a physical power in it he 
| eould not resist, drew him into the parlor, and closed 
; both doors. 
‘* Master Philip,” she said, unc »nsciously returning 
to the nursery language of old days, * ’tis all a come 
out. There wasa gentleman here last night, and 
he’s telled ’un how Cap’n Clavering wasn’t never 
drownded at all; and how he did come home last 
January was three year’; and the vicar do know it, 
and Mrs. Carter do know it; but they shouldn’t a 
talked without seeing as the door was fast, when they 
was talking about your business, and I not so very 
far off. I maje so bold as to open your letter to 





! @ goin’ to start afore you could get that there tele- 

graph, and get here afore you was expected, it did 

zim quite a providance.’’ 6 
Isott never looked at her master, while she h 


ld have 
e always 
pale face; but his voice was as steady as ever, as he 


trembling. If she had looked up, she 
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“Are you gone ont of your mini?” 
‘No, Master Philip,” se said, speaking more 


calmly, “that I baint, and you do know as I baint, 
| right well. 
| stranger as come the night you knows of. 
|| ye nothing at all about it; ’tis all between your con- 
| science and God A’mighty; but they’ll be after ye— 


I dou’t ax no questions "bout that there 
1 don’t ax 


they will—so sure as you be alive—and here’s twenty 


| pounds as Jonathan aud I'll never ax ye for again 
)| —and take my advice, do ye now, and go off -go off 


to once—that’!] pay your journey- for I do love ye, 
my dear,” she wound up, bursting into piteous sobs 
and tears, ‘“*I do love ye. I always did! O! don’t 
ye, don’t ye bring my gray hairs wi’ sorrow to the 
grave.” 

The pathos of passionate earnestness in the old 
woman’s voice made a strange contrast to her mas- 
ter’s still self contained manner. 

“ Where is your mistress?” he asked, in his quick 
hard tone, just pushing away the band which Isott 
held out to him, clutching her hard-earned savings. 

“ Missus? Ovsir, (o‘ey gotoonce! ’Taint no use 
thinking of missus, sir; she wont know ye.” 

« She is ili!” he said; and was striding to the door, 
but Isott threw herself between him and it, and 
seized his arm again. 

“ Take my advice, sir, do ye. Poor missus ’ont be 
here long; but if she could speak, I know her last 
words ’ould be, go, go! The Lord ’ll take her to his- 
self, sir, a8 he bave the poor dear baby; but you, 
O, do ye be off to once, or right or wrong, they’ll 
hang ye, they will for certain.” 

He had stood like a man petrified while she spoke 
of his wife’s state, but when she recurred to his own 
affairs he impatiently interrupted her. 

* Let me go to your mistress.”’ 

Isott, stalwart old peasant as she was, found her- 
self thrust aside by gone push of his hand, and he 
hurried from the room and up the stairs with long 
noiseless steps. 

There was no sound in the darkened room, for 
Mr. Scott, after hours of devoted attendance, had left 
the house for a little while, promising to return to 
meet the physician who had been telegraphed for 
from Briswick. The old nurse kept watch alone. 
Sse rose as the door was opened, and the husband 
walked up to the bedside, and there stood, gazing 
heart stricken at the sight before him. The con- 
vulsions which had racked his wife’s frame for hours 
had spent thewselves at last, but Philip’s experienc- 
ed eye sawin amoment that ail hepe was gone. 
He saw that there was death in the heavy nerveless 
attitude of the straightened limbs, death in the la- 
bored breath, death in the white fave. The nurse, 
struck with pity at his dumb despair, began to 
whisper sume commonplace form of consolation; 
the sense did not reach him, but the sound brought 
hiai to the consciousness that she wx8 present, and 
he signed to her to leave the room. Reluctantly she 
obeyed, and, as the door closed upon her, Philip 
Denbigh’s self control was lost in overpowering 
agony; he sank on his knees, aud buried his face on 
the bed with a bitter yroan. 

Elsie’s extrea:e exhaustion had probably made her 
appear more dead than she really was to the outer 
woild, for she stirred at the sound, and he saw the 
ashy lips quiver, and a flattering consciousness dawn 
on the white tace; then she opened her eyes, and 
looked at him; titst with a blank vacant gaze, then 
something of the old beaming look which always 
welcomed him; then with an expression of over- 
powering horrur, as sie fecbly turned her head and 
thied to hide her tace in the pillow. All he saw at 
that moment was,tuat there was life in the movement, 
and he bent over her, holding to her lips a spoonful 
of some cordial that stocd near the bed. But she 
would not move to take it, and as he implored her 
todo soin passionate caressing words, the sick hor- 
ror in her face deepened, and she gasped, feebly: 

“Tcan’t; | am dying. Thank God!’ Then, col- 
lecting all her strength, she looked full at him 
steadily and fixedly, until his eyes dropped, and his 
head sank under her gaze. In a stronger voice, and 
with unnatural calmness, she asked, * Philip, did 
you kill him?” 

Her husband scarcely started at the words; it 
seemed to him that he bad acted the whole scene 
already, and knew beforehand what she was guing 
tosay. In that stupendous moment he felt that he 
could no more lie to his dying wife than he could 
form his lips to tell her the dreadful truth. Again 
he sank on bis knees and hid his face. 

“*O, my poor Herbert—my poor, poor Herbert!” 

He could not endure that her last thought should 
tura tothe man who had been his rival, and whom 
he hated because he had injured him. 

“ Elsie!” he breke out, in a smothered veice of 
passionate emotion, ‘‘it was done for you; I have so 
loved you—and now you hate me! O God! I am 
punished—I lose you—in this world—I lose you iu 
the next!” 

“No, no,” she cried. And her hand wandered to 
her forehead, as if she were trying to seize some idea 
that was escaping her. “I can’t say it; the words 
wont come. Gud can forgive everything—everything 
—even that—”’ 

Obeying his wild unreasonable impulse to grasp 
his treasure and hold her back from the destroying 
angel, Philip bent‘ over her, and threw bis arms 
abvat her, longing unutte: ably to win from her one 
kiss, such as she had used to give him—such as could 
never, never more be his whether she lived or died. 
As he took her cold hand it drew shiveringly back ; 
she shrank into herself to escape the clasp of his 


arms; and, with a last eifurt, turned away to avuid 
the touch of his lips, 

















Mr. Scott and the Briswick physician arrived. 
After their first sorrowful greeting to Mr. Denbigh, 
they began to talk in whispers, appealing now and | 
then to the husband as to a brother dector; but he - 
stared at them with a vacant expression, and soon 
sat down, like a man stunned, on the- sofa at the 
foot of the bed, laid bis arms on the table before | 
him, and buried his face. The medical men could , 
only stand and look on mournfully, feeling their | 
powerlessness to help her, and deeply touched by | 
the sight of the fair young dying face. Sounds of | 
village life now and then came in through the opened 
window; once old Isott crept in with her tear- 
stained face and took her station by the bedside. 
Still her husband never moved. His whole soul was 
absorbed in two ideas, each full of overwhelming 
agony—that his wife was dying—and that her last 
conscious act had been to turn away trom him with 
horror. 

He knew, sooner than any of the other watchers 
when the faint breathing ceased; but, though his 
heart gave a bound as the awful stillness sank over 
the room, he did not stir until a hand was laid upon 
his shoulder, and it was whispered to him that all 
was ended. Then he rose, and, with staggering 
steps, went to the bedside, and stood leaning against 
the wall, unable to support himself. Presently he 
became aware that the attendants had left him alone 
with the dead; and then, and not till then, as he 
threw himself upon her, there broke from him, with 
an exceeding bitter cry, the words: 

“My God! my God! Have I sold my soul for 
this!’ 

An hour later, when the last sad arrangements 
had been made, and the darkened room had acquired 
that chill stiff neatness which is one of the accom- 
paniments of death, the nurse and Isott were sur- 
prised tosee hin. ccme in. There was that in his 
face which sent the scared women out of the room, 
appalled at the sight of his anguish. He stood mo- 
tionless for some minutes, looking fixedly down on 
the cold white face which had lately been so beam- 
ing with happiness, which had been so lovely, and 

£0 Gearly loved, and to which death was already re- 
storing its usual calm and sweet expression. 

Presently he sp ke, bending over her as if she 
could still hear him. 

* Elsie, I loved you too dearly. I have risked my 
soul for you; my love has been your curse and your 
death. But ifyou can hear me now, you shall k now 
that I love you more dearly than ever. You are 
mine, mine only, and mine you shall be fur eternity 
as wellas for time; and if all you have believed is 
true, and if God can forgive, and if disgrace, and 
agony, and death, can expiate crime, I will mest you 
again, Elsie. And when we meet agrin, you will 
not turn from me as you did this day. Over your 
body I swear it, my darling. O! my poor murdered 
darling.” 

He spoke solemnly, as if binding himself by a vow; 
and then did not attempt to kiss her or to touch 
her, but departed with one long last look. 

Soon after, old Isott, hearing the trout doer close, 
ran to the window, and saw her waster moving 
rapidly, but with a strange, uncertain tread, down 
the lane towards the village. Eageriy she watched, 
and saw him pass the turn which leti to Slowcombe, 
and straight on into the village street. 

The vicar was sitting mournfully in his study, 
puzzled and grieved, and anxious, listening to Mr. 
Smith. The door opened, and as the stranger 
started to his feet, following the vicar’s example, it 
almost seemed to them that they had raised a spirit 
from its troubled grave. 

Mr. Carter uttered the exclamation: 

** Denbigh!” 

“* You are a magistrate,” he said, looking straight 
in the vicar’s face, aud speaking siowly as if he were 
repeating a lesson by rote; ‘‘ that is why I come to 
you. Are you looking for Herbert Clavering? Dag 
the Abbot’s Pool, and you will find all that remains 
of him; he died there on the 14th of January, three 
years ago.” . 

** By his own hand?” 

“By mine. Hecame to me that evening, when I 
reached my house in the dark, aiter my day’s work; 
there he was, standing waiting, for there was no one 
in the house to almit him. Hetoid me no one knev 
of his coming. I should not have known him myself, 
he was so worn and altered. I had no evil intention 
then—I call God to witness I had none. He wished 
to go on at once; but that could not be—it would 
have killed her. I stopped him; [ told him she was 
away—staying with iriends in London. IL don’t 
know what I told him--anything to gain time. 1 
set food and drink before him; when 1 hai sbown 
him the room, 1 went back to my sitting-room down 
stairs, and there—-there—I thought of the next day. 
I sat and brooded—not for myseli—it was nut for my- 
self 1 was thinking of, Heaven knows! There wasa 
sound at the dour. There he was; he tuii me he 
could not rest, that he had rested very little sisce all 
his sufferings. He begged me tu give him something. 
He pointed to the surgery door, and asked me if I 
had nothing there which could make him sleep. 
Then I saw it all before me; not until that momeng; 
bat then, as he stood and looked at me, I felt that £ 
could kill him—that I could trample Lim down out 
of my way.” 

For a moment, the knitted brow and working 
mivuth bore legibly enough the brand of Cain; but 
his emotion passed, aud he went on in the same 
dead manuer: 

** When he took it, he asked me, ‘Are you sure it 





will make me sleep?’ I answered, ‘Quite sure.’ 
And then—ait.rwards--when it was over—I tied a 





the Abbot’s Pool. That is all I have to tell.” 

Some days afterwards, the vicar, riding sorrow- 
fully home in the twilight from the magistrate’s 
meeting at Slowcombe, felt his horse start as he 
turned in at his own gate, and his own strung-up 
nerves tingled somewhat at the sight of a dark figure 


leaden door weight round his neck and cast him into | cleared, and harvested vast quantities of potatoes. 
| 


barely distinguishable from the gronp of trees under | 


which it stood. Emerging into the road, it came 
nearer, and he saw that it was his wife, with a 
shawl thrown over ber bead. 

“T could not help coming ont. Flow has it gone?” 

‘There could be only one result,” said the vicar, 
sadly, dismounting and leading his horse; ‘*he 1s 
committed to take bis trial at the next assizes.” 

“ Have they dragged the pool?” 

« ¥e8.” 

Does the wretched man feel it, or is he as cast- 
iron as ever?” ° 

‘* He syys as little as possible, but these last few 
days have changed hin fearfully. His hair is white, 
and he stoops like an old man. O yes, Mary, he 
does feel it. There is the punishment of Cain upon 
him, ‘ greater than he can bear.’ ” 

** Of course he will plead guilty?” 

His only wish, is, that his guilt shonld meet its 
full punishment. [half imagine that that absorb- 
ing passion, which has ruled his concentrated na- 
ture, and warpel it so fearfully for evil, is at lart 
turning it to good. I could almest fancy that when 
he saw his wite die, he realized for the first time 
that there must be an eternity to set straight the 
wrongs and sorrows of time. I think he has a strange 
thought that he will expiate his crime, and meet her 
again, It is guesswork on my part—he says nothing. 
But God’s ways are wonderfal ” 

“ Your sympathies are all with him,” cried Mrs. 
Carter. “Have you no feeling for poor Herbert 
Clavering? I have been thinking of him, only, all 
thistime. O Jobn, wiatever happens to that mis- 
erable tran, ie has deserved it!” 

‘s Who are we,” said her husband, solemnly, “‘ that 
weshould judge him? We must leave his body to 
the justice of man, and his soul to the mercy of God.” 

They had reached the door of the parsonage, and 
the vicar, relinquishing bis horse to the man who 
was waiting for it, drew a long breath, and toarned 
into the drawing-reom, as if be had done with the 
sulject. His wife felt that he wanted to be cheered 
aiter the trying day, but she could not force her 
thoughts at once out of the mournful channel, and 
sbe ran up siairs fora moment’s quiet in her dark 
bedroom. She looked across the fields, and saw a 
distant light, shining as she knew at Abbot’s Por- 
tion in the room of death. She imagined the scene 
where Elsie lay, white and still, with her baby on 
her bosom, and where old Isott sobbed and wept as 
she folded away the dainty little garments that had 
so recently been prepared with so much pride end 
pleasure, never to be worn. The old woman was 
thinking of another baby whom she had tended, and 
nursed, and worshipped, thirty long years before; 
and her faithfnl heart was breaking. 

Mrs. Carter dried her eyes and crossed the passage 
to her nursery. The fire was burning cheerily, and 
the three youngest children, fresh and rosy from 
their evening bath, were gathered around it in their 


to hear their prayers. A thrill of mingled thankful- 
ness and pain shot through the mother’s heart at the 
sweet home picture. The children wondered why 
she kissed them so fervently as they clustered round 
her knee, and why she gathered the little hands so 
closely into her own as she heard their innocent 
voices, uncouscious of sin and sorrow, lisp out the 
petition, whose force they so little understood, 
** Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil. Amen.” 


¢ > 


A YANKEE COMMUNITY. 


From an article in the London Atherz#um on the 
recent voyage of Prince Alfred, in the frigate Galatea, 
we extract the following account of a curivus little 
community dwelling in mid-ocean: 

On quitting Rio, the romance of the voyage began 
by a call at Tristan d’Acunha, the largest rock in a 
lonely group of islets in the great waters—a group 
which is said to be farther away from otber settle- 
ments than any other land inthe world. Here is a 
prime fact fur romance. 





third Tristan. 
is St. Helena; and that dwarf islet isa trifle of 1200 
miles tothe north. A litile stery, something like 
that of the Pine Islanders, like that of the Pitcairn 
Islanders, lends charm to this lonely gr. up. Daring 
the early days of Napoleon’s captivity in St. Helena, 
a fow sappers and guards were thrown upon Tristan, 
who dug a ditch, raised a battery, threw up log huts 
and cleared a patch of soil. When they bad been a 
year on their lonely station, they were fetched away, 
no one knew why. A corporal, namad Glass, got leave 
to stay behind, and Keep the place for the British 
cro#n, 

Tiree Yankees had been there before, one of whom, 
aman pamed Jonathan Lan: bert, 1a taken posses- 
sion of the islet, not for the Great R public, but for 
Jvopatuan Lau:bert himself, who was declared by 
Junathaa, in a regular proclamation, to be sovereign 
owner and prince of the then lonely recks. Jonathan 
being gone, Glass took up his sceptre, and persuaded 
twu fellows to stay and sare Lis empire. Happily, 
Giass had a wife, a Creole woman, aud two children, 
so that human interests came into play at once, The 





we Pra tak ee he 


little party, after making Glass governor of the 
island, fellon the svil, part oi which Lambert had 








little white dresses, waiting till mamma should come , 


One of tae three rocks | 
is called Inaccessible, a second Nightingale, and the | 
The nearest spot on which men live ; 


Now and then a stray seaman joined the colony, and 
| tvo women came among them, from the distant capé, 
| Seven years after Glass and his folks were left alone, 
the colony had grown into twenty-two men and three 
women. Glass is now dead, and his little colony exists 
without either government or governor, the men 
growing potatoes and making shoes, and the women, 
strange to say, wearing crinoline. 

The prince went on shore, and visited the shanties 
of those curious people, to whom the chaplain offered 
his services in baptizing all the youngsters, and mar- 
rying all the stray couples who might feel virtnously 
inclined and ready for the yoke. The youngsters 
came up in troops to be baptized; but when the rev- 
erend gentleman mentioned marriage, the maidens 
were coy, and the bachelors slow to appear. Perhaps 
they did not like marrying in the prince’s presence. 
Mr. Miller gave them two hours to consider bis 
proposition, and lingered in vain, As he says, with 
much professioval regret, there were seven girls on 
the island old enough to marry, and seven young 
men, all of whom were ‘eligible ” for the sacrifice; 
yet the two hours slipped away without bringing the 
young men and blushing girls to the altar of Hymen. 
The prince could not wait; and the British chaplain, 
though burning+with zeai to bind these benighted 
swains and nymphs in holy matrimony, had to push 
off for Galatea, leaving them as will in morals andl 
free in life as tuey had been before his advent. Who 
will not sympathize in such a case of clerical distress? 





The love of distinction is the ruling passion of the 
human mind; we grudge whatever draws off attea- 
tion from ourselves to others; and all our actions are 
but different contrivances, either by sheer malice or 
affected liberality, to keep it to ourselves or share it 
with others. - 











Our Curious Department, 








(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

PHOTOGRAPHY.— Photography by moonlight is the 
latest noveity in that branch ofart. A photographer 
of Glasgow, Breese by name, has succeeded in pro- 
dacing several landscapes aud marine views under 
the effect of moonlight, and these, when seen in the 
stereoscope, are said to be wonderfully faithful repro- 
ductions of the scenery represented. Describing 
these, an English writer says: ‘ In one of the slides, 
a very marvel of delicacy, an effect of broad moon- 
light—a light wholly different fromm that of day—is 
shown on a breaking wave; in another, the moon is 
seen shining faiatly through the rifts of a cloudy 
sky; a third shows a calm lake in deep shadow; and 
a fourth, a beach from which the tide has nearly 
ebbed, with the moonlight gleaming on the wet sand. 
Bat perhaps the most perfect work in the collection 
is the photograph of a marble statue, also taken by 
the aid of the moonbeams.” 





LirTLe INSECTS.—The silk dress that one insect 
makes another can dye magnificently. The insect 
called kermes, or chermes, nearly related to the 
cochineal, and use fur dyeing before the cochineal 
was known, gives its name to the cclor which the 
French call cramoisi, and the English crimson. Ia 
the middle ages the insect was sapposed to be pru- 
duced from a worm, and was described as a vermic- 
ulatum, whence comes the name in French of ver- 
| sede, and in Enaglisa of vermilion. The kermes is 
fuund in many parts of Asia, and in the south of Eu- 
Tope, and is very common in the south of France, 
where it lives on a small evergreen oak. Another 
kind of it, known also before the cochineal, or cocus 
of the cactus, is common in Poland and in Prussia, 
aud has been an important article of commerce under 
the name of “the scarlet grain of Portugal.” It is 
found in England, on the roots of the perennial knar- 
vel—a plant not uncommon in Norfolk and Saffolk. 








SuokT SIGHTEDNESS. — Short-sightedness is -the 
natural and hereditary ten:leucy of city eyes, pro- 
duced by the constant seli-adapiation of its organ to 
the short distances which are the subjects of its 
habitual experience in large and thick-setiled towns, 
it must make a vast difference mm the constitution of 
the eye, in a lifetime, to say nvuthing of successive 
generations, whether it is concerned in looking at a 
brick wall twenty feet distant across the street, or at 
mouatains and furests miles avay, as would be the 
' case in we country. In the oli cities of Europe that 
have been inhabited, perhaps, for fifty generatioxs, 
the majority of the inhabitants are near-sighted. 








THe MUSEUM OF THE GUELPHs.—It is reported 
that the King of Prussia is selling this magnificent 
museum. These artistic and historical treasures, 
which were amassei by the E-ectors and the Kings 
of Hanover, were united by King George in a special 
pulace, partly owned by him and the city of Hanover, 
and all the country felt it an honor to contribute to 
this collection, which are veritable historical ann 1s 
of the country itself. It will bo regretted, if the ru- 
mors of this sale are contirmed. We believe the 
King ot Pruasia agreed to respect the private proper- 
ty of the Kiag of Hanover. All the royal silver, the 
finest in the wo:ll, aut which is sufficiently large to 
serve for a ba: quet of 2000 persons, was packed in 
400 boxes and bidden when the Prussians entered the 
city, and has escaped the most minute researches; 
300 + orsm-en were empl yed to make the cellars in 
which it was hidden, and, to their honor, not one of 
the divalged the secret. This silver has just been 
transported to Vienna. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SUMMER MEMORIES. 


BY ISARELLA MI R PIGOTT. 





A beanteous crown the Autumn weaves, 
Of orange, brown and red, 
Tinges the busy Summer's leaves, 
To deck her regal head; 
‘hen scatters them to every gale 
As things of useless mould, 
Kisses the crimson roses pale 
With frosty lips and cold 


I gather up the leaves that float 
From maple, oak and elm, 

Entwine them round my fairy boat 
With fancy at the helm. 

And then I sail on summer seas — 
Again life's golden days 

I count, while dream-dyed memories 
Chant o'er love's olden lays. 


They sing of mountains far away 
In gorgeous autumn dress, 

Where Indian Summer robes the day 
In misty loveliness. 

Where golden suns each dav sink down 
O'er waters sweet and clear, 

And joy holds out a radiant crown 
For happy hearts to wear. 


O memories, that fancy weaves 
Of summers long agone! 

Why cling ye mid the autumn leaves 
That float each breeze upon? 

O dreams, that linger round the vales 
Of beauteous Prospect Hill! 

Ye flit on unreturning gales, 
Ye can but bring me ill! 


For ne'er again my roving feet 
May tread those olden haunts. 

The sunny days of youth were sweet, 
But hearts have many wants: 

Which wants remain forevermore 
As sighing on we go. 

Life's autumn days, when spring is o'er, 
Bring weariness and woe. 


+=eo2> 
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A NICE LITTLE SCRAPE. 





BY THEODORE ARNOLD, 

DEAR reader, do you know what meeching means? 
I don’t mean to ask you if you know the definition 
given by the dictionaries; but do you know the real, 
bona fide, confoundedly small, in fine, meeching 
meaning of the word when it can be applied to your- 
seli? Ido. 1 found it out last summer. I’d seen 
it in the dictionaries before, and I’d seen it in people’s 
faces; but last summer I saw it and felt it in myself. 
It wasn’t an agreeable piece of experience to acquire. 

Tim Malone came into my office one tremendously 
hot dayin July, and seated himseit disconsolately on 
the big table, looking at me with the most doleful 
and wobegone expression in his tace that it was ever 
my good fortune to see. Poor Tim, whom I have 
before this introduced to the reader, is a widower; 
but not for that was his sad visage. He had just 
been jilted by a pretty widow who had solemnly 
promised to marry him as soon as his wife should 
have been dead a year. But she got her eye ona 
richer fellow, and as soon as she had entrapped him, 
she just informed Tim that she did not dare to trust 
her happiness to him. He had so soon forgotten his 
wife tor her, that she was afraid he would as readily 
forget her when she was dead and gone. Then she 
had put her handkerchief to her eyes, and pretqnded 
to sob. 

“It would break my heart to think that I was 
married to a fickle and heartless man,” she sniftled. 
‘*] should take no peace of wy life. And so, hard as 
it is tor me, we must part.” 

Tim told me all about it afterward. “And,” says 
he, ‘‘1’m glad the jilt didn’t see my face tor a minute, 
for I wouldn’t want her to have the triumph of 
knowing how she cut me up.” 

By the time it was proper for him to speak, he had 
got himeelf in hand. ‘And so,” said Le, “you have 
caught Mr. Mullally.” 

She litted her face and looked at him indignantly, 
reddening angrily, and he saw that there wasn’t a 
sign of a tear on ber face. 

** No wonder you're in love with constancy,” says 
Tim, scornfully, “ when you were making eyes at me 


worms.” 

**You are awretch!” the widow had cried out, 
starting up trom the sofa and jamming her dry hand- 
kerchiet into her pocket in a rage. ‘* You are a 
brute, and I am well rid of you!” 

“ You are a jilt, and I am well rid of you,” cried 


out the door. 


richer fellow. 





before your husband had been halt eaten up by the | 
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But in spite of all this talk, Tim was terribly cut 
up by his dismissal. The jilt had a way of pleasing 
her victims, and flattering thei into good humor 
with themselves, and he missed her. So when he 
came into my office, as I began by saying, and, seat- 
ing himself on my table, looked at me with that 
lackadaisical face, I pitied the fellow, and was all 
ready to say yes to any thing he might ask. 

‘‘ Infernal weather!” be drawled out, presently, 
bobbing bis head to wipe the perspiration from his 
face on to his shoulder, two lazy to take his handker- 
chief, or raise his hand. 

‘* Infernal!” 1 echoed, sympathizingly. ‘‘ There’s 
a pitcher of iced-lemonade, and here’s a fan.” 

He looked at the fan, and looked at the pitcher, 
but lacked energy to touch either. I wasn’t going 
to help him there, for I thought it better he should 
exert bimself. 

‘+ I bate the city,” said he, presently, in @ groan- 
ing voice. 

**So do I,” I replied, promptly. 

*“ Couldn’t we go somewhere?” he asked, after 
another little pause. 

“Certainly!” saysI. ‘ Where shall we go?” 

He spunked up a little at that. ‘1 don’t care 
where we go, 80 long as we don’t go where that jilt 
of a Widow Koony is,” be said, and added an oath 
which I forgave him, and will not set down bere. 
Well, after a short time we had settled our plans, 
and in two days were whirling off in an express train 
toward Vermont. We left the train and took a stage- 
coach toa little village. 1 always hated villages, as 
I hate green apples that haven’t the wit to ripen, 
and any sort of an attempt, that never does and 
never will come to anything. 

* Let’s get out of this,” I said to Tim, after we 
had stayed there twenty-four hours, and been stared 
at from behind blinds, and seen people turn to stare 
after us in the street as if we were wild beasts, or 
Chinamen straight from the Yang-tse-Kiang, all 
squeak and pig-tail. 

“Amen!” says Tim, and forthwith went into the 
bar-room of the tavern to ask what stages went from 
there, and where they went. 

All but one, we found, led to other towns like unto 
the one we were in; but that one led straight up 
into the country, and did not come across in all its 
length a place where more than two or three houses 
were gathered together in sight of each other, 

‘The road goes till it stops,” said the facetious 
bar-keeper; ‘‘and it stops after about thirty-six 
miles. It keeps growing narrower and poorer all the 
way, and at last it runs agin a clump of huckleberry 
bushes, and gives up the ghost.” 

‘* Does any one live on the road?” asked Tim. 
The man scratched bis head. ‘I can’t say for 
certain. I guess they live mostly in the houses.” 

* Young man,” said Tim, after having contem- 
plated this genius a few minutes in intense admira- 
tion, ‘* preeent your bill!’ 

The fellow instantly leaned over the bar and stuck 
his lips out. . 

‘Wor goodness’ sake, do kiss him!” said Tim, 
turning to me in despair. 

*O, 1 don’t ask anything for the information,” 
said the bar-keeper, righting himself. 

We started that very afternoon, and got ten miles 
on our road. At that distance we saw a beautitui 
farm, trees all a-blush with early apples, fields heavy 
with vines, wheat, corn and potatoes; and snow- 
white curtains blowing out the windows cf the house. 





chamber with a first-rate bed, not one of your three- | 
feet-deep feather-beds in which some country-folks 


through the open windows, laden with all sorts of | 
delicious perfumes, not a hint of gas or any of those 
vile city effluvia which are a slow poison to the sys- 
tem. At daylight the birds wakened us, and shortly | 


t 


stage would start in little more than half an hour. 
ate our breakfast alone in state, and saw not a soul | 


taken our money, and answered our questions. 

When we went out, we saw that there was another | 
passenger, a lady, or rather, we would call her a wo- | 
man, who sat beside the driver. She was decently 
dressed, wrapped in a shepherd’s-plaid shawl, and | 
had a thick brown veil over her gray straw bonnet. 
I observed, too, a pair of rather clumsy gray worsted | 
gloves. 

Tim and I were in jolly spirits. Our fine night’s 
rest, the capital coffee we had been drinking, and the , 
clear, fresh morning air in which a dainty chill was | 
perceptible, like snow in sherbet, all combined to | 
make us effervesce. We wanted to taik,and would | 
have liked to talk to a woman. It was rather pro- | 
voking that this lassie, if lassie she was, should be | 
wedged into the front seat beside the Jehu, and in a | 
position where we could not possibly speak toher. | 

We exchanged some low-toned remarks on the | 
subject. | 

“T’ll tell you what,” says Tim, who seemed to 
have quite forgotten the widow, ‘‘ we can ask her if 
she objects to smoke. ‘‘ Where’s your cigar-case?” 

** But that is nonsense,” I said. “The wind will 
take all our smoke away. She wouldn’t know that 
we were smoking unless she should look round.” | 

“No matter for that,” says my dauntless friend. 
She'll think we do it not to have the appearance of 
being disrespectful.” | 

“Appearance!”’ I ejaculated, looking about. | 

**O, the wild-cats might think we were impolite,” | 
says Tim; and immediately poising his cigar be- | 
tween his right middle-finger and thumb, assumed | 
! an insinuating and deferential expression of counte- 
| nance, and was about leaning forward to address the | 
woman, when the driver cut him out. The man bad | 
been preparing a ponderous pipe, and just at this 
instant, when Tim had opened his mouth for the 
premonitory ‘‘ madam,” Jehu addressed her. 

* 1 s’pose you’re willing I should smoke, ma’am?” 

She nodded. 

“There you are!” said I. 

“Blast him!” said Tim, aloud. “I’m always cut 
out.” 

He lighted his cigar, and puffed away silently till 
it was a stump, then he torsed the end away and be- 
gan to talk. 

** Dode,” says he, “I always did hate to see a wo- 
man with a shawl mufiled up about her neck that 
way. Isn’t it confoundedly clumsy?” 

I gave hima nudge, and whispered, ‘‘ She’ll hear 
you.” 

“* How can she,” he replied, quite audibly, “ with 





It was too tempting. 

“Do you suppose these people would keep us over 
night?’’ I asked the driver 

‘*T reckon they will have to,” he replied, grinning. 
** Here’s where we put up.” 

‘*O, it’s a tavern?” I asked, delighted. 

** Well, sort of. They used to change horses furth- 
er along at Mason’s; but the Masons got tired of it, 
and Mr. Pullen said he didn’t care if we kept our 


come from ten miles round to get their letters. Not 
As to passengers, there aint one in a cat’s age.” 

as he spoke, and we stepped down at a gate over- 
shaded by lilecs, and walked up to the porch through 


a row of biush and white rose bushes, seringas, 


cent, civil boy of abont a dozen years old met us, 


fresh bougis in the chimuey. 


of everything. 
* Yessir. Do you want your supper, now?” 





that we should eat with the family. 


Not so, however. After a little while we were 


called to tea, and found a clean nice table spread for 


Tim, as the last flounce of her petticoat disappeared | us two alone, with one of those delicious, bountiful 


suppers which are found only in the country. The 


You see, Tim wasn’ta courtier. He was mad, and | boy attended, and took our cups to a slide in the 
he showed it, and he had good reason to be mad. | wall, through which I caught glimpses of a respecta- 
There for three months he had been spending time | ble, tidy-looking woman, evidently the mistress of 
and money on Widow Roony, and getting himself | the house. 
more and more in love with her; and here he was| After supper we took our cigars out into the gar- 
brought up all standing just because she could get a | den, and strolled about through the orchard, where 


we met the mar of the house. Mr. Pullen was a 


“ Faith,” says Tim to me, “ it was well she left the | well-looking farmer, and almost, if not quite, a gen- 
room, Or I believe 1 should have taken her by those | tleman. He had evidently seen good society, and 
infernal thin shoulders of hers and given her a good | though neither literary nor fastidivous, was by no 
shaking. I know they’re thin shoulders, though her | means & coarse nora common man. We asked him 
dresses are so plump. Mat Dwyer’s cousin Eilen is | abuut the country, and learned that there was some 
her dressmaker, and she says that she pads awfully.” | capital trout-fishing at the end of our route, and a 





nags in his stable. The mail is left here, and people | 
astunning mailthough. Six letters or so a week. | 


‘be double open wagon we were ip was drawn up 


southern-wood and sweet-brier. At the door a de- 


and asked usin. We followed him into a room pret- 
tily turnished with straw maiting, straw chairs, and 


| Can we have a room here to-night, my little | have any of your tricks. That’s a civil, respectable 
man?” | asked, highly pleased with the appearance | appearing woman, and you shan’t sit here making 


“* Whenever it is ready,” | said, taking for granted | innocent, country place, Just shut up, now, or talk 


that ugly brown veil about her ears? I hate a brown 
veil.” 
| ‘There was silence for a minute, the sun was get- 
| ting warm, and the lady by a slight motion pushed 
her shawlopen. It slipped slowly down as we went 
} on, partly by the motion of the carriage, partly by 
its own weight, and we saw a brown-linen travelling 
dress, belted in at the waist, a strip of white linen 
collar, and a white muslin scarf tied close about the 
neck. 
Tim began to look more interested. ‘Those 
shoulders are not bad,” he said, slowly. 
| Not bad, indeed! I began to think that they were 
| remarkably good, and that there was something 
| Metropolitan in the fit of the dress, 
| * She’s slimmer than [ thought,’? whispered Tim. 
| “And I do believe that there’s a glossy braid of 
brown hair under that infernal veil. I’ve a mind to 
twitch it off.” 

‘““What? the braid?” I asked. 

** Confound you! the veil.” 

‘* Now, Tim,” I whispered very decidedly, “I wont 


' 
| 
| 
| 


comments that she can hear. It isn’t decent. You 
needn’t expect to find any Widow Roony in this pure, 


of something else.” 

*] wont talk of anything else, and 1 can’t shut 
up,” said Tim. “I feel sociable, and I am power- 
fully interested in this damsel. But—why, Dode, 
we can trot out our Spanish.” 

Tim had learned to murder the Spanish language 
the winter before, and he was mighty proud of it. 
Wiere was a chance to say all be wanted to without 
detection, and to show off his accomplishment at 
the same time. He began at once. I translate his 
execrable Spanish into its equivalent English. 

** Dode, I think that I have found my fate, 


‘And here in this little lone wood, I exclaimed, 
With a maid who is lovely to soul and to eye,’ 





| how blest could I live and how calm could I die, you 
| know—isn’t Moore a trump?—and this is the wo- 


decent farmhouse where we could be made comfort- buttons, blashing when I praise, and crying when I 
able for awhile. He laid aside his pipe and smoked blame, frying my trout, broiling my bear-steak, | 
one of my cigars, having the grace to appreciate ite amin love with her shoulders. I mean to Propose 
flavor. At nine o’clock he showed us our room, an airy a8 soon as we get out of this vehicle.” 


stifle a fellow in August, buta springy hair mattress, | me have her back here?” he went on. “ It would 
as light as a feather, but keeping us well on the top. save time. Then by the time we get to our jour- 
There we slept in the sweet, pure air that came in ney’s end the day would be named.” 


more than I like to remember, Tim especially loud, 
to show off his linguistical accomplishments. 


after our attendant boy knocked at the door and said affairs in the world we had left, and Tim told me all 
that our breakfast would soon be ready, and the he had heard about a certain scandal in high life, 
| concerning which the city was buzzing when we 
Mr. Pallen was off on his farm at work, and we came away. 


till we went out to get into the stage. The boy had | had been a governess, had married a Tich eld man. 


| world. The young man had alittle more than he 





“ Tim,” I said, obligingly, “ you’re a donkey.” 
“ Couldn’t you ask to sit with the driver, and let 


No matter about all our nonsense. We talked 


Then for a time we dropped her, and referred to 


A pretty and very accomplished young lady who 


At the time of the marriage it was known that she 
had quarrelled with a fickle lover who was not quite 
disinterested enough to hasten his marriage with a 
poor girl, no matter how much he might like her. 
He was of good family and position, and could marry 
money. So the girl proudly turned him off, and 
married money herself. She became her position, 
and was soon one of the leaders of the fashionable 


had bargained for, and in bis first despair started off 
for atour in Europe. After two or three years he 

came back, and still in love with his lady. They met 

constantly in society, and his infatuation was no 

secret. Noone blamed Mrs. Percival at first. Her 

conduct seemed to have been unexceptionable; but 

an old man makes a jealous husband to a young 

wife, and this old man tried to shut his wife up that 

her lover might not see her. Then she revolted in- 

dignantly. She would not begncommoded, nor sus- 

pected because Mr. Conway chose to call himself 1 er 

admirer, she said. He was nothing, and less than 

nothing to her, and she would not be annoyed on } is 

account. The old man became frantic at ber oppo- 

sition, and the whole city rang with his vagaries. 

His servants entertained their friends with accounts 

of his tantrums and accusations, and people laugh- 

ed to see him in church or public places of amuse- 

ment look constantly with one eye at his wife, and 

with the other at Mr. Conway, who was never far 
off. At length there came an explosion. Mrs. Per- 

cival left ber husband, to the astonishment of every- 
body. Of course, there were a thousand stories. 

Some said that he had found her ont in some impro- 
priety, and had sent her off, others said that she had 
ran away with Conway, and when he was seen still 
about town, that he had hidden her somewhere, 
That was all the story, and Tim and 1 made cur 
comments pretty freely on it. 

“Tt’s my opinion that Conway knows where she 
is,” he said. Tim hadn’t a very high esteem for the 
fair sex. 

Here he broke off suddenly to exclaim, “ Look at 
that band!” 

The lady in front of us had found her wrappings 
getting gradually too warm, and having discarded 
her shawl, was loosening her scarf. She had drawn 
off her clumsy gloves for the purpose, and certainly I 
did not wonder at Tim’s exclamation when I saw 
that milky-white, dainty, taper- fingered, rosy-nailed 
hand. I never before nor since saw so beautiful 
a hand in my life. 

There was a moment of silent admiration, then the 
lady settled into quiet again, and Tim resumed bis 
Spanish. He had been telling his Percival story in 
English. 

Such raptures as he went into! Her veil had blown 
up behind, and he discovered tbat the braid of hair 
was larger and glossier even than his expectations, 
and the neck was ivory-white. 

‘*The hair she probably bought,” said this in- 
fatuated cynic; ‘* but there’s no cheating in a neck. 
Look at that little curl at each side! Dode, I’ have 
one of those curls before 1’m a day older, if I have to 
give my hand, heart and fortune for it. And lil 
put my arm around that neck, as true as I live, be- 
fore L return from these wilds. Confound it! v hat 
does she want to pull her veil down for? and why 
has she drawn her shawl up again?” 

Why hadn’t I knocked the fellow out of the wagon; 
or done something to him? Why hadn’tI been at- 
tacked just at that minute by one of those fits of 
delicacy, and magnanimity, and austere virtue, which 
are perpetually catching me at the wrong time? 
Why does it always rain porridge just when our dish 
happens to be bottom up? Does the reader know? 

I did nothing thatI should have done, and went 
head foremost into the very thing that I should have 
avoided. I joined in with Tim, and in the best 
Spanish that could possibly be spoken uttered my 
admiration of the fair unknown before us, careful to 
make my words perfectly audible. 

‘*Sbe shali know that I have a musical voice,” I 
thought. 

Well, after twenty miles’ drive without a stop, we 
came to our farmhouse. Tim and I both jumped 
out eagerly, and rushed to help the lady. She held 
her veil so closely that we could not see her face; 
but as she stood up in the wagon, I saw a tall and 
elegant figure, a dress elegantly fitting a perfect form, 
and a beautiful foot booted in the daintiest city style. 
I saw also that milky-hand, and on one finger of it a 
diamond that must have cost hard on to a thousand 
dollars. 

Both Tim and I bowed and offered our hands, 
I blushing and with drooping eyes, feeling a little 
ashamed, he as bold as brags. 






































man, In my mind’s eye I can see her sewing on my 











She waved us aside with the air of a queen, and 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








gave her hand to the driver, stepping down as a 
queen might alight from her coach when she had 
just come from being crowned. 

I shrank back, with a frightened bound of the 
heart; but Tim, nowise disconcerted, bowed to the 
lady as soon as she stood on terra firma, and politely 
hoped that she had erjoyed her drive on that charm- 
ing day. 

What was our horror when in a musical, but clear 
and cold voice, she replied in the most perfect Span- 
ish possible, “I have had a disgusting drive, sir!” 
and turned her back on him. | 

Tim turned pale at that; and for me, I felt as if | 
the day of judgment had come. 

She was saying something to the driver, at first I 
didn’t understand what. But when the ringing in | 
my ears had somewhat subsided, I heard, * Very | 
well, then, you will drive me back to Mr. Pullen’s | 
this afternoon?” 

** With that she turned and swept into the house. 
We immediately besieged the driver. 

“She seems to be proper mad about something,” 
said Jehu. “ She’s from Boston, and was guing to 
spend a month here; but she’s taken a turn, and is 
gving straight back to Boston again. I guess she 
didn’t like your lingo. Isaw her hands shaking while 
you talked.” 

I turned and began to swear at Tim, and Tim 
turned and began to swear at me, each vowing that 
it was the other’s fault. But we agreed that we 
could not venture into the house while that woman 
was in it. 

1 don’t know how the next two hours passed. We 
strolled about like two dogs convicted of felony, till 
we saw the driver come round to the gate witha 
single horse and wagon with which he was to take 
the lady back on her journey. 

‘“*T can’t stand it,” said Tim, “1’m going on my 
knees to ask pardon. And l’m going to tell her to 
stay here, and we’ll take ourselves out of her 
way.” 

As he spoke, she appeared in the door of the farm- 
house, and came sailing haughtily down the path 
toward the wagon, her veil thrown back. 

Ye gods! 1t was Mrs. Percival! 

Tim dropped his face and turned away, utterly 
confuunded. 1 stuod rvuoted to the spot. The lady 
appruached me, her large, beautiful eyes blazing in 
my face. 

“Sir,” she said, pausing directly in front of me, 
‘*] am going back to my husband. Perhaps the in- 
famous insinuations of your friend have done me 
some service, since they Lave inspired we with that 
resolution. But none the less 1 do not forgive him, 
aud never shall, [ am blameless, and my husband 
is only foolishly jealous. I left him awhile to give 
him a lesson, never dreaming that any one would 
dare to make such remarks about ne as I have 
heard this forenoon. IL have no intercourse whatever 
with Mr. Conway, and never have had.” 

Without giving me a chance to reply, she turned 
her back on me, and, stepping iutu the wagon, was 
driven off, 

The next dayTim and I left our rural retreat. 
Our minds were not calm enough to enjoy it. We 
went back to Boston, fighting all the way. 

About the first news that greeted us, was that Mr. 
and Mrs. Percival were reconciled, and Mr. Couway 
had lett town. Wesaid nothing, but we thought a 
heap. 

I have never seen Mrs. Percival since that day 
when she blazed out on me so beautifully. The rea- 
son why I don’t see her is because 1 always beat a 
retreat when I kuow that she is coming. I would 
run further from that woman than I would from an 
anaconda. 
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SCENES ON BOARD SHIP. 

I once heard of a horrible revenge taken on a petty 
officer, who was consiautly in the habit of reporting 
men and getting them flogged. The vessel to which 
he belonged was chasing # privateer, a fast sailer, 





and on one occasion, in order to get the ship into 
good sailing trim, gratings loaded with eighteen 
pound shot had been siung in different parts. One 
of these was over the main hatchway; and as the 


THE HAMILTON HAND. 


CANDACE HAMILTON sat rolling a little ornate 
seal across the green cover of her writing-table. As 
_ she sat there, in pleasant, thoughtful leisure, you 
| would have looked at her curiously, as a woman who 
| was singularly attractive, without being at all hand- 
She had a broad, white forehead, with sweet, 
steadfast brown eyes under it. 
beauty ended, but for the hands. 
| followed their motions involuntarily, for they had a 
Frail, light, tirm, they touched you with a 


some. 


charm. 


(Written for The Flag o 


BY ESTHER SERLE 


four Union.) 


KENNETH. 


Here all claim to 
You would have 


which had captured several English merchantmen; | 


magnetism. Small as a child’s, yet moulded unlike 
a child’s, whatever their action, they never suggested | 
anything but grace. 

Miss Hamilton was far from thinking of them, or 
of herself in any way. Her brain was busy with the 
ideal characters of a story she was weaving. The 
blauk paper was piled before her, but the pen lay 
motionless. Her romance was not quite definite to 
herself yet; she was not ready to record it. 

So she sat playing with her little pearl and silver 
seal until a servant knocked lightly at the door and 
brought in a letter. She took it with a curious smile, 
glanced comprehensively yet meditatively at the ex- 
quisitely firm, clear chirography, and then slowly 
broke the wax. 


‘You are mistaken. I do not wish merely to 
gratify my curiosity. Iam only vaguely uneasy lest 
you escape out of my life, as you can do now. If 1 
could interest you to one half the extent you have 
interested me, I might have something of a hold on 
you. Therefore I wish to see you, my Ariel. May I 
not? AKNAUD.” 


Thus the letter ran It was from a person she had 
never seen. He had been her correspondent tor 
more than a year. 

First he had written the author a complimentary 


note. She had replied courteously, forwarding her 
autograph at bis request. His second letter read as 
follows: 


**There isa charm in your note which I cannot 
define. I cannot make you appreciate it, therefore 
I dare not make the request that you will repeat 
your favor, and send me, sonietimes, a few words out 
of your heart. I thank you for what you have sent. 
You are magnetic and utterly charming to me. 

“ARNAUD.” 


Candace had written again, and the correspondence 
grew, and made a great part of two lives. Of course 
she was imaginative and full of romance. Almost 
her whole life was dreamy and unreal. 

She put down the last letter, slightly shccked— 
thought for awhile, reread it, walked the fluor rest- 
lessly, finally went to the mirror. 

‘* He is mistaken,” she said. ‘* When le sees me, 
the charm will be at an end.” 

But she was tempted to grant an interview. She 
had her own curivsity. Besides, had really no rea- 
son for refusing. Her correspondent, whvever he 
minight be, was clearly a gentleman. She knew him 
to be a magazine writer; “Arnaud” was his nom-de- 
plume. It was the freemasonry existing between 
writers which had made her, at the first, respond to 
him so cordially. She really knew of no reason why 
she should reiuse him a personal acquaintance, siu- 
cere and earnest as the epistolary intercourse had 
been. . 

At last she said, ‘‘ Come,” and he came. Her little 
parlor seemed to whirl round to her, as, on the fol- 
lowing evening, the servant ushered in the hand- 
somest man she had ever seen. 

He was young, and full of the ardor of youth. They 
talked freely, fearlessly, and parted, mutually well 
pleased with each other—pvssible lovers, certain 
friends. Each had touched the heart of the other, 
but all was granted with freedom. No opposition 
| had provoked fear or passion, and they sailed calmly 
on in happy intercourse, asking nothing of the fature. 


evenings. 





man in question was descending in the dead of night, 


head, crushing him like a spider. There were other 
modes of punishment, which, under some circum- 
stances, were very severe. ‘There is a man now liv- 
ing in my neighborhood, who was on board a brig 
in the French war; and, being an able seaman, was 


this heavy weight of metal was let down upon his | 
; You can guess what this sympathy fiom Philip 


also an orphan and isolated from all natural ties. 


Chalmers became worth to her. . Yet, as I have said, 
they never acknowledged themselves lovers. 


for a visit. 





once set to look out on the bowsprit; it was on the 
coast of Norway. There came on a furious storm of 
sleet and hail, which so battered his face and eyes 
that he could not see (as he has told me) half a mile 
ahead, and then only at intervals. The commander 
by-and-by hailed my friend and told him to cume in, 
“as there was land on the starboard bow.” Now, 
the officer had the aid of a powerful glass, which 
also protected his eye, whilst the man was nearly 
blinded by the driving wind and sleet; still, for not 
performing an impossibility, the latter was ordered 
aloft to sit on the cross trees for four hours in the 
most inclement season of that frozen climate. The 
result was that when the time lad expired, he was 
fixed there a sitting statue, with every joint rigid, 
his flesh numbed, and without a particle o1 feeling 
left. 


> 





‘* My dear,” said a gentleman to a young lady to 
whom he thought to be married, “do you inteud to 
make a fool of me?”—* No,” replied the lady, “ na- 





, in has saved me the trouble.” 


spent the whole evening alone. 
again. 


tion, but that of tickleness. 


ment,” she said, at last. 

him, as be was to me. 
She had wept herself ill 

cal beyond her own knowledge. 


scattered to the wind. 


In the past they found no parallel to these charming 


Candace was imaginative and romantic; she was 


One winter night she put away her writing witha 
sigh of relief. Chalmers had appointed that evening 
She dressed hurriedly, and sat down by 
the glowing grate to read a magazine article he had 
| asked her opinion of. It was late when she com- 
| menced, but she read it through uninterrupted. To 
hher utter surprise, Chalmers did not come. She 
And he never came 


She brooded and waited until life became a torture. 
In reality she had lived for weeks upon the elixir of 
love, and now this comfortablé and independent girl 
seemed famishing. Rack her brain as she would, 
she could find no reason for Chalmers’s sudden deser- 


* He tired of me—found some new object of amuse- 

** T was not all the world to 
O, if I had dreamed of this!” 
But the girl was practi- 
T. write love sto- 
ries was, for a time, at least, impossible. Her know]l- 
edge of human nature seemed worthless, her faiths 
Change of scene and labor 


way & newspaper advertisenient for « travelling com- 
panion. Her resolution was quickly made. She 
sought the parties, made the engagement, and in 
one month from the night Chalmers failed to fill his 
engagement, was on her way to Europe. 

The little parlor fell into the hands of strangers. 
Chalmers’s books and gifts were burned. She would 
have annihilated memory if she could. 





Life comes to each of us so differently. You could 
see how differently it had come to the rosy-cheeked 
young girl who waited at Pratt’s Corners one even- 
ing. She was all alert, vigorous, impatient, beautifal. 
At last a little dust cloud arose far down the road, 
and the rattle of the coach cuuld be heard. 
* If she hasn’t come—” 
The girl paused, and tried hard to school herself to 
patience. But she was not to be disappointed. The 
coach drew up before her with a flourish, and as she 
sprang forward with outstretched hands, a slender 
lady, closely veiled, descended. 
“ Nellie, Nellie!” 
She flung aside the veil, disclosing the face of Can- 
dace Hamilton—Candace, with five more years in 
her face. She showed them, every one. 
But she had a new charm for her little rustic 
cousin, Nellie Beach. She was so beautifully calm, 
80 gentle, so earnest and cordial! Once she had been 
ennuied and listless; Nellie had been afraid of boring 
her. Now the traveller seemed to love her, to have 
come back alive to life and all surroundings—to be 
cordial where she had been indifferent, and recon- 
ciled to what she had once striven against. 
**O Candace, to think you went away so suddenly, 
and never came to bid us good-by!” cried the girl. 
“T did think you didn’t care anything about me.” 
**I did, Nellie, but—I had to go as I did. Never 
mind that, now. Are we to walk to the house?” 
** No, here is the chaise.” 
It was noticeable, as Nellie took the lines, that she 
had the same exquisitely graceful hands that Can- 
dace had, and upon one delicate finger blazed a 
diamond. 
“Diamonds on your hands, Nellie?” exclaimed 
Candace. 
It is my engagement ring,” said Nellie, simply. 
**Whor are you going to marry, dear?” 
“A yich man—you might know that by the ring, 
Candace; but, what is stranger, a talented and 
famous nan. I don’t know why he loves me, but he 
says he does. O, he’s grand and splendid. I’m afraid 
of him. I am just achild to him. I tell mother its 
the strangest thing what makes Mr. Chalmers like 
me.” 
“Whom, Nellie?” 
“Mr. Philip Chalmers; you have heard of him— 
read his books?” 
“No. I bave been away, you know.” 
“And seen nothing American. Well, I suppose I 
shall marry him. One never knows what is going to 
happen. I used to think that I was going to marry 
; Charley Rice; but Charley has forgotten me, I sup- 
pose. I would*not marry Mr. Chalmers if he had 
not, if he is rich and handsome, and knows every- 
thirg.” 
Nellie was the same simple child at twenty that 
she had been at sixteen, telling all her emotions, ex- 
plaining all her affairs to the first sympathetic ear. 
Candace felt as if a bombshell had exploded beneath 
her feet; but she had learned to control her emo- 
tions, and made no sign. It was slightly farcical that 
her romance had ended thus; but it was a bitter 
thought that she had been so deceived in a human 
heart. 
**Middle-aged men generally marry pretty young 
girls, Nellie. It wil! probably be useless for you to 
struggle against your destiny. Mr. Chalmers ad- 
mires your rosy cheeks and your curls, probably, 
and I don’t see anything strange in that.’ 
“He never said that my complexion or my hair 
was pretty, Candace; but he admires my hands, I 
know he does. He kisses them. It’s very funny to 
be loved for one’s hands!” 
They drew up to the farmhouse door. No one was 
to be seen but the house-dog sleeping in the sun, 
and the incongruously elegant figure of a gentleman 
who stepped from the doorway and came forward to 
assist them to alight. 
“* Mr. Chalmers,” said Nellie, **‘ my cousin, Candace 
Hamilton.” 
All seemed perfectly natural. Chalmers controlled 
his surprise, and Candace appeared cold as stone. 
The evening passed Jike a horrible pantomime to 
her. It seemed a dreadful dream to see Chalmers 
before her; the tones of his voice made her heart 
leap with pain. It frightened her to find the old 
horrible shadow creeping back upon her. O, if this 
was to be, why had she not delayed her coming un- 
til Nellie was married? Nellie would not have given 
“her her foolish confidence then, and she would not 
be haunted by the dreadful thought that perhaps, in 
the past, there had been some mistake. She had 
thought, sometimes, that she had been too hasty in 
fleeing and leaving no trace behind her. 
She had gone out upon the porch, leaving the lovers 
murmuring in the old sitting-room. A hand sud- 
denly fell upon her arm. 
** Candace, you should have been kind, and never 
have allowed my eyes lo rest upon your face again. 
After all the years of agony that I bave suffered for 
your loss, now that I found some comfort in a mere 
token of you—the Hamilton hand, which Nellie bears 
—why do you cross my path, so maddening, with all 
your power strong upon you? Girl, do you know 
how <ruel you are? Candace, cau it be that you 








she wanted. Just then opportunity threw in her 


**T never knew,” she said, with a sob. 

All went down befure Chalmers’s zeal; the misun- 
derstanding, Candace’s fears, his very engagemént 
with Nellie. His explanation was this. He had been 
called to the bedside of his dying mother upon the 
very evening of his appointment with Candace. Yet 
he had found time to send her a note. It had been 
miscarried, had never reached her. He had been ab- 
sent in New York a month before he could leave his 
aged and bereaved father. Then Candace had gone, 

leaving no clue. What could heinfer but indiffer- 
erice? 

Nellie gave up her engagement ring with cordial 
grace. I am happy to add that a reconciliation with 
her old lover followed, anda double wedding occurred 
in the old farmhouse. 
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CHOICE CHAMPAGNE, 
Black grapes are used for the best white sparkling 
and fuaming champagnes. The fruit is picked at 
sunrise, while the dew is still glistening on the 
bunches and pearling on the yellowing leaves. The 
foggier the vintage weather, the better the fermen- 
tation goes. Black grapes are found to resist the 
frost and rains of vintage time better than the white. 
They are picked with minute care and patience, al- 
most one by one; every rotten or unripe berry, 
every berry frost-bitten, bird-pecked, wurm-eaten, or 
bruised, is trodden under foot, as worse than use- 
less. In gathering the fruit, in emptying the bas- 
kets, in carting them to the press, all rapid motion is 
avoided, and they are placed in the cool Shade. They 
are then placed carefully on the press, and crushed 
rapidly, but only for an hour. Each pressing has its 
own name, and forms a specific quality. The pre- 
cious juice is renovel from the vats early on the 
following day, and poured into sulphured puncheons. 
Soon after Christmas, the fermentation being over, 
on the first dry, frosty day, the wine is racked; a 
month after, it is racked again, and fined with isin- 
glass; and before it is bottled, it is again racked and 
fined. By the month of March, it is all in bottles, 
and six weeks afterwards it becomes brisk. The sed- 
iment that collects in the neck of the horizontal 
bottles has then to be removed by taking out the 
corks and adding fresh wine. This entails a great 
loss. Indeed, an irritable champagne wine mer- 
chant would soon lose his senses, his loss is so per- 
petual. In July and August, the five hundred or 
six hundred thousand bottles that M. Moet stores in 
his limestone caverns at Epernay, fly and shatter by 
dozens, and the workmen have to go down with wire 
masks on, to try and stop the popular effervescence, 
The great brittle piles, six feet high, will sometimes 
burst and explode, whole bills of them, in a week, 
sending the champagne in floods over the floors, or 
cascading their sounder brethren. Then, the closing 
the bottles by clinking them together, and rejecting 
every one that has too long or too short a neck, or that 
has even a suspicious air bubble in its thin green 
walls, is also expensive. Costly, too, and dangerous 
is the mode of corking, by sharply striking the cork; 
the bottle at the time being placed on a stool covered 
with shee: lead. 
From beginning to end, the manufacture of this 
wine is precarious and complicated, nor can we won- 
der that many respectable merchants at Rheims 
never se!] it under three francs a bottle, however 
plentiful the vintage. 
An average champagne vintage produces, Mr. 
Redding infurms us, forty million nine hundred and 
sixty-eight thousand and thirty-three and three- 
quarters gallons, from one hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand eight hundred and seventy acres of vines. 
The merchants of Paris and Meaux take nearly all 
the growth of the Eperuay arondissement. In 1836 
France consumed six hundred and twenty-six thou- 
sand bottles. The export was then reported at— 
England and East Indies, four hundred and sixty- 
seven thousand bottles; Germany, four hundred and 
seventy-nine thousand; America, four hundred 
thousand; Russia, two hundred and eighty thousand; 
and Sweden and Denmark, thirty thousand. 

It has been fully shown that pink champagne is a 
mistake, a mere poetica) fancy. We must now repeat 
an old warning—the briskest and frothiest cham- 
pagne #% never the best. The brisk wines are always 
defective in vinous quality; the small portion of 
alcohol they have passes off in the froth, and the 
aroma with it. Humboldt proved this by collecting 
champagne froth under a bell-glass, surrounded with 
ice. The alcohol instantly became condensed on the 
sides of the vessel. 

The reason why champagne sometimes plays old 
gooseberry with us, is because it contains s0 much of 
young gooseberry. Bad champagne tastes of brown 
sugar candy and brandy. For the French and Amer- 
icans, the foreign wine doctors add one-fifth of wine 
and syrup; fur the fiery Englishman, who will swal- 
low anything, one-tenth of brandy and syrap. 

—~_-2|° SO 
THE GREAT WEST. 

‘‘Where is your bouse?” asked a traveller in the 
depths of one of the ‘‘old solemn wildernesses” of 
the Great West. 

* House? I aint got no house.” 

“ Well, where do you live ?” 

**T live in the woods, sleep on the great govern- 
ment purchase, eat raw bear and wild turkey, and 
drink out of the Mississippi.” And he added, “It is 
getting too thick with folks. You're the second man 
I’ve seen within the last month; and I hear there is 
a whole fami/y come in about fifty miles down the 
river, and I am going to put out into the woous 








never knew I loved you?” 


again.” 
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EDITORIAL LITTLES. 


While we were struggling in the recent rebellion, 
we were extremely indignant that foreign powers at 
one with us should express sympathy for the South, 
and even now the Alabama claivs, that grew up out 
of that sympathy, are brought agaiust England. The 
Cretan war was the struggle of a province to free it- 
self from the dominion of Turkey, under which it 
had been for some two hundred years, and we, for- 
getting what we had just denounced, took stock in 
the rebellion and violated our neutrality with regard 
to Turkey, that was, with the exception of Russia, 
really the most friendly government to us of any in 
Europe. This wasan ungrateful return, but sympa- 
thy always blinds the eyes to reason, a fact, however, 
that would not extenuate the conduct of England 
towards us. Greece has assumed a hostile attitude 
towards Turkey, in support of Crete, seeing that the 
Turk is going to get the beet of it, and the disposi- 
tion is shown by our people to meddle more in the 
matter, and to pitch into Turkey again. Meetings 
are called for the purpose of expressing sympathy, 
in New York and ctherwheres, with the new state of 
affairs, and if the agitators could have their way, we 
should have Lairds all up and down our rivers, and 
Grecian or Cretan Alabamas, to show our friendsbip 
for Turkey by bombarding her towns and destroying 
her commerce. It is an excellent thing to be sym- 
pathetic, but it becomes a fault where it leads to a 
disregard of compacts that are the security of peace 
between nations, 





‘* Forefathers’ Day ” was celebrated in New York 
and other places with the customary display of ora- 
torical power, and the virtues of those ancients who 
figured in the settlement of New England were 
duly remembered. They found warm eulogists over 
the wine, and if any of them in an incorporeal ca- 
pacity were about listening to what was suid of them, 
they would strut back in ghostly pride, and feel dis- 
posed to congratulate the world on the tact that they 
had started things about right. The Puritan, as we 
recall him, was not avery amiable character. In- 
deed he was a hard customer—bigoted, intolerant, 
self-sufficient, but very pious—complacently so, von- 
demning all who dared dissent from the dissenters. 
He was as cruel for Christ’s sake, as thé Catholics 
were, and condemned a Quaker or a Baptist with the 
most delightful sang froid, deeming he was doing 
God service. But the Puritans bad enough charac- 
ier in their composition to season an empire. It has 
diffused itself through all the generations since, and 
to-day is as clearly dc fined as when it first began 
here. Insome respects it is preserved in its old 
forms, as a red head or the scrotula will pop out after 
intervening generations. It is still bigoted and in- 
tolerant; but we can forgive this fur the vigor of its 
ideas and the strength it imparts to all it mixes 
with. Too much cannot be claimed for it in the 
great movements that have given glory and honur to 
our country. Like the ambergris, so offensive in its 
crude state, which is made the basis of the choicest 
perfumes, so Puritanism, stern and severe as it was, 
is redolent of excellence in the thousand things of 
which we are proud to-day, wherein it reveais itself. 





Hon. W. H. Rhodes of San Francisco, has just pro- 
mulgated a new idea regarding earthquakes, in that 
perturbed city, which is, that the cause of earth- 
quakes is not to be found iu the earth itself, but out- 
side of it. He repudiates the “ volcanic theory” of 
their production, and claims that an earthquake is 
an electro-magnetic storm, affecting the crust of the 
earth, and due to the preponderating gravitation of 
the sun, moon and certain of the planetary bodies. 


junction, they exercise that peculiar influence upon 
our earth which takes the form of earthquakes, and 
the peculiar planetary conjunctions alluded to have, 
in several instances, been coincident with the occur- 
rence of earthquakes on this globe. The tropics are 
the natural home of earthquakes, for the reason, 
principally, that that portion of the earth about the. 
equator swells beyond the level of the poles, and be- 
ing constantly turned towards the planets which in- 
finence the earth, by the nature of her orbitual 
movement, are, therefore, subjected to the fall force 
of the magnetic influences emanating from, or 
aroused by, the aforesaid planetary bodies. The 
Aurora Borelis is a natural safety-valve for getting 
rid of the earth’s superfluous magnetism; when the 
Aurora is absent, the earthquake is present. No 
shocks occur, a8 a rule, ovtside of the twenty-third 
parallel of latitude, except on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. He supports his magnetic theory bya 
very curious fact observed by a gentleman at San 
Jose, when the earthquake of October 21st occurred. 
This gentleman was standing near the telegraph 
line, and happening to look up while the earth was 
shaking, saw that the wires, thongh hauled tant, 
and eighteen inches apart, had been drawn together, 
an‘ were so twisted and intertwined that they could 
pot be separated without catting them. He also 
claims that the undulatory, wave-like motion of the 
ewrth is a proof of the magnetic force at work. 





That wonderful California is about to compete with 
the Orient in supplying the world with silk. Los 
Angelos, already tamous for providing most of the 
articles known to Eastern commerce, is the scene for 
the silk-raising experiment, which has been tested 
successfully, on a moderate scale, and is now to re- 
ceive a thorough trial. There can be nodoubt about 
the result. The morus multicaulis is the food for 
the worms, and this grows in great luxuriance. One 
gentleman plants one hundred thousand cuttings, 
from which he expects to obtain from three to four 
hundred thousand trees, enough to raise three mil- 
lions of the worms. He is but one of a number that 
are going extensively into silk-culture. The season 
in Los Angelos is longer than in any other portion of 
the State, its prolonged summer extending to Decem- 
ber and the temperature very uniform. The atten- 
tion of capitalists is called, through the California 
papers, to the great inducement for investment in 
this new field of commerce, and an increase of the 
culture is pointed out that shows wonderful progress 
in a very few years. China will have a powerful 
competitor in California. 





The subject of trial by jury is moving people to re- 
flect as to the perfection of the system. Two promi- 
nent points have presented themselves. One is, 
whether the principle that excludes a man from the 
jury-box who has formed any opinion of the matter 
be is to try, issound, and the other, whether a unani- 
mous verdict is in all cases imperative. The first of 
these is affected by the impeachment trial, where the 
Senate sat as jurors in the case, nearly all of whom 
had expressed their convictions very freely and yet 
swore to impartially act in the premises, the result 
ot which showed that they hadn’t changed their con- 
victions by listening to the testimony. In the oki 
times, before the days of railroads and telegraphs, 
and when the press was not so loquacious as at pres- 
ent, it was easy to find a jury that had nct been prej- 
udiced by hearing the story, but now it is almost im- 
possible. The facts are laid open by the press. as 
plainly as they can be on the stand, and everybody 
judges them who knows how to read. Wouldn’t it 
save trouble by dispensing with this requirement? 
The unanimous verdict insisted on in all cases is an 
anomaly in our country, where pluralities settle 
nearly all questions. In theSupreme Court, matters 
affecting every interest of the land are decided by a 
majority. The question is asked, Why may not a 
plurality decide the small questions submitted to a 
jury, as is allowed in the grand jury that presents 
them? In cases affecting lite, or personal liberty, it 
might be different, but in those it is held that an in- 
crease ot the jury to double the number and the ma- 
jority to decide the case would be better for justice. 
Thus the “ palladium ” is discussed by this terribly 


| Searching generation, which respects old institutions 


no more than an old coat. 
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A REVENUE FROM SALT.—Austiia has derived a 
revenue of three million dollars a year from the fa- 
mous salt mine of Wieliczka, ten miles from Cracow. 
It was discovered in the year 1250, and has been in 
the possession of Austria since 1772. It has a sub- 
terranean village of about a thousand inhabitants. 
The roof is supported by columns of salt. But a 
stream of water has lately made its appearance, and 
threatens the entire mine with destruction. It dis- 
solves the salt with which it comesin contact, and 
is making its way towards the pillars. All efforts to 
lead the water out of the mine have been ineffectual. 
An engineer has been summoned in haste from Vi- 
enna, and a channel! is being built under his direction. 

A Paris ACCIDENT.—A Paris paper thus chroni- 
cles an accident: ‘* On Saturday, an accident which 
might have been attended with sad results took 
place here. A bricklayer, having lust his balance, 
fell from the sixth story of a house to the street. 
Fortunately, two women chatting on the sidewalk 
received the falling man on their heads and broke 
his tall. The bricklayer was taken upsafe. The by- 
standers shuddered to think that but for a lucky 
chance the accident would have cost him his life. 











When these several bodies, he claims, are in con- 


Fashion and Gossip. 


BALL Dresses —The season for balls having ar- 
tived, most of our fair readers will desire to know 
what is the mos. prevailing fashion for ball dresses. 
The favorite and most expensive is the thin ball dress, 
whose freshness is like that of a flower an evening’s 
crush must wither, and presents but a sorry spectacle 
the nextday. Nothing could be more lovely than 
these vapory draperies, now so much worn with a 
garniture of flowers giving color or matching the silk 
slip. One much admired is a dress of marigold silk 
that has an overdress of black gauze spotted with 
gold. On the bottom of the thin skirt is a broad 
plaited flounce, edged with fine gold fringe. Nar- 
rower flounces cross the skirt, and are fastened at the 
sides by drooping sprays of marigolds and black 
leaves. The bodice is made of gauze gathered oni the 
frout under a bouquet of flowers, the ends cross over 
the shoulders and fall at the bottom of the skirt ina 
butterfly bow—the whole is trimmed with delicate 
golii fringe and tiny marigolds. This dress can also 
be worn overa black silk skirt. Another is of tarletan 
foundation, puffed with tulle, and to be worn over 
white silk orsatin. A tunic of tulle is trimmed with 
a deep flounce of blonde lace, and looped at the sides 
en panier. The tulle underskirt has a deep puffing 
round the bottom with Metternich green satin ribbon 
between each puff. The bodice is of narrow satin 
ribbon and blonde lace, trimmed with marguerites 
and long, shining grasses; on the skirt the flowers 
forma wreath that winds across the front and trails 
at the left side. A simple tarletan is trimmed with 
bias folds of striped scarlet and white silk, and has a 
very pretty eftect. The underskirt is plain, with al 

ternate folds of tarletan and silk. The upper skirt is 
cut in points edged with folds and then looped with 
bows of bias silk. The waist is high, and trimmed 
lengthwise, and the sleeves the same. A short sash 
completes the dress. Gold and silver blonde lace is 
much used this season, and if judiciously administer- 
ed brightens the gauze and lends to the dead-white 
surface a sparkle absolutely necessary. Now-a-days 
the skill of a dressmaker is almost equal to the in- 
spiration of the painter, who suddenly divines a shade 
of color that will prove the inner ligbt to shine over 
his canvas, and certainly it requires the eye of an 
artist, if not the taste of a poet, to model those ex- 
quisite fabrics so beautiful in themselves, for théy 
need a light hand to preserve their grace or keep 
them in unison with their wearers. Heretofore the 
self-colored party silk has been the foundation for the 
modiste to cover as she pleased with commonplace 
trimmings; now fashion and the manufacturers have 
changed all that, and thrown obstacles in the smooth 
paths of the family dressmaker quite appalling. 
Thought and study wait upon the ball dress; torture 
and confusion surround the new walking costume, 
unless advantage can be takenof the ready-made 
dresses now to be had at various establishments in 
town. 








New STYLE OF GLOVES.—Several new shades 
have appeared, and whether for evening or street 
wear will be very popular; they are of light buff and 
garnet. A new glove has gold and silver studs set 
around the wrist, beyond which is a scallop of kid. It 
is fastened with two buttons. Gloves with a lacing 
on the back, finished with crimped tassels, are among 
the more expensive styles. Others with long wrists 
have buttertlies worked in black or white on the back. 
For comfort and use, very nice gloves, silk fleece 
lined, come with long wrists; also woollen gloves for 
children, in all the fashionable colors, that are soft 
and shapely. Gloves of English kid are lined with 
plush, and make a most desirable winter covering. 
They are beautifully made, and easy to draw off and 
on. _ 

A COLFAX RECEPTION.—In New York Mr. and 
Mrs. Colfax had a reception. Mr.. Colfax smiled on 
every one, and his wife wore a rich white corded 
silk, with a long rounded train. The neck was cut 
heart shape, and edged with rich white lace. The 
sleeves were tight, with a frill of lace around the 
wrists. Her rich black hair was puffed, and acrosa 
the front of it she wore a band of pearls arranged in 
clusters. She wore the pear] necklace and pin pre- 
sented by her husband as his bridal present. In her 
left hand she carried a beautiful bouquet of white 
flowers, with a rich lace handkerchief. 

HOME AND FOREIGN GossIP.—Black and -brown 
velveteen suits are now very fashionable.——Alaskan 
ladies like a bottle of whiskey before dinner, but pre- 
fer whale oil to champagne with their meals.— 
Gold-mounted skates are among the holiday presents. 
—Seven thousand dollars’ worth of point lace trim 
a white velvet bridal dress on exhibition in New 
York.—A Louiaville breach of promise case has 
been compromised by the aged promisor paying the 
promisee, aged eighteen, five thousand dollars.—— 
Ladies have adopted the gentlemen's fashion—deep 
collars and the royal yacht tie.——A wedding dress 
of grosgrain, lately made, has a high, round corsage, 
and coat sleeves. An intricate trimming of satin, 
shells and ruches defines a square on the waist, and 
covers the arm-hole seams; point lace and satin 
shells standing around the neck and wrists.—La- 
dies are wearing a new style of collar, called ‘‘ Scutt- 
Siddons.” It is very deep, and has round ends.—— 
Englishmen are petitioning Parliament to let them 
marry their wives’ sisters.——Lady Palmerston is as 
lively as a cricket, and electioneered for ber son.—— 
Patti receives $600 every night she sings in opera at 





The two women were instantly killed.” 


Paris. 


truth. They are massive and vigorous, and appear 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WATCHWORDS FOR .THE WARFARE OF LIFE, 
Feom Dr. Martin Luther. Translated and ar- 
ranged by the authcr ot “‘ Chronicles of the Schon- 
berg-Cotta Family.” New York: M. W. Dodd. 


These living words of the grand and fearless old 
reformer are as hard as cannon balls in the cause of 


more sturdy and strong in comparison with to-day’s 
effeminacy. The book consists of short extracts 
from sermons and letters that are full of the pith and 
marrow of the Refcrmation. For sale by Lee & 
Shepard. 

GREATER BRITAIN. A Record of Travel in Eng 
hsh- Speaking Countries daring 1866 and 1867 
a Charles Wentworth Dilke. Wit Maps and 
lilustrations. New York: H rper & Brothers, 


A most interesting and reliable book, and exceed- 
ingly novel, belting the world as it does. with a de- 
scription of the various countries in which the 
Queen’s English is spoken. For sale by A. Williams 
& Co. 


Worps or Hors. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

A sweetly elevating and consolatory compilation of 
glorious truths, from a large number of authors, 
that will have a curdial welcome in every home it en- 
ters. Itis the production of a lady, who, tried by 
suffering and retined by the severity of earthly ex- 
periences, hus seen clearly the need of the human 
soul and the remedy that shall meet it. A chapter 
devoted to “‘ Children in Heaven”’ is full of hope and 
encouragement, and the world is full of those who 
long for the spiritual nutriment this work will afford 
them. : 

Down tue RIVER; OR, BUCK BRADFORD AND HIS 


TyRAnts. By Oliver Optic, author ot “* Young 
America Abroad,” etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This book is the sixth and last of the “Starry 
Flag ” series, and, not connected with its predeces- 
sors, it is a charming story, admirably adapted frra 
gift book. But no boy’s library can be complete 
without the entire series, which possesses great at- 
traction for young readers. The genius of Oliver 
Optic is too well known to need further eulogiam 
than that we bave heretofore bestowed upon it. His 
fame is spread abroad by every boy, and his re 
sources seem to be inexhaustible. 

Dotty DIMPLE AT PLAy. By Sophie May, author 


of ‘Little Prudy Stories.” Lliustrated. Buvston: 
Lee & Shepard. 


There will have to be a new vocabulary of terms 
introduced to express approbation of the delight- 
ful child-series of books by Sophie May. Dotty Dim- 
ple is one of the sweetest little creations ever put on 
paper, and it is just as pleasant to read the truly 
natural description of her acts, as to see the “ tot” 
at her play, so admirably are they given. Of all the 
writers that we know for little children, none sur- 
pass Sophie May for truthfulness and fidelity to na- 
ture. 


Tue PIANISt’s MATINEE.—Elias Howe, No. 103 
Court street, has just published a valuable bouk filled 
with popular pieces of music, in fact, a musical li- 
brary in itself. It contains the fiational airs of all 
countries, waltzes, galops, puolkas, redowas, qua- 
drilles,etc., etc , to the number of near three hundred. 


BALLOU's MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—The following 
just and discriminating notice of our Magazine we 
take from the Louisiana (Mo.) Republican. It isa 
compliment that any magazine might be proud of: 


Ballou’s Monthly is a mos: welcome visitor at our 
table. We like it because it is worthy of the liking, 
and because it does not tramp along in the old, beaten 
path of a majority of such publications. Its pages 
are not crowded full of continued stories that no 

r work-day soul has time to real; but, throwing 
N one serial for the idlers, Ballou gives us a perfect 
string of gems, short, spicy stories, fit for an epicure 
in that line. Very few writers can, or do, produce 
good short stories; we supp. se most of them possess 
an ambition too soaring to stoop to such tritles. But 
workers, who can bees afford to pick a flower now 
and then by the wayside, without the time to culla 
whole bouquet, must certainly appreciate Ballou’s 

‘ood taste in the choice of its short stories. Bat the 
Best ot it all is that Ballou, publishing one hundred 

monthly, can be had for $150 per annum. 
Address Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, Boston, Mass. 





SALMON EGGS. 

Nearly a quarter of a million salmon eggs lately 
arrived at the Cold Spring trout ponds, Charlestown, 
from the Miramichi salmon breeding works at New 
Brunswick. They were packed in baskets of wet 
moss, well surrounded with straw, aud had travelled 
120 miles on sleds, 320 by rail and 280 by water; but 
they were so well protected by the straw from the 
cold, and trom the jarriag incident to travelling, that 
they arrived in good condition so tar as examined. 
They were also tuund to be well impregnated and 
sufticiently advanced to hatch, at the present sate of 
development, early in January. The parties engaged 
in getting them at Miramichi met with a prejudice 
against their operations ov the part of that commu- 
nity so violent as to nearly compel them several 
times to give up their enterprise altcgether. ~ Their 
perseverance triumphed, however, over all < bstacles, 
and was rewarded at last by success. These eggs 
are the largest shipment of impregnated salmon ova 
ever made in the United States, and are also the 
only lot im: orted into the country tiis year. The 
Canadian government was quite unwilling to give 
permission to take the spawn at all, and only grant- 
ed it very reluctantly at last, on condition that one- 
half the ova taken should be deemed the property of 
the crown, and should be hatched out at Miramichi 
for the benc fit of thatriver. There is consequently a 
similar number of eggs left in the hatching beds in 
New Brunswick, tu be tuined into the Miramichi 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union. 
MEMORIES. 


BY ELLINOR BENEDICT. 

Through the leaves, sweet friend of mine, 

Looked the mellow moonlight down, 
When, my hand close-claspeda in thine, 
Stood we where the moonbeams shine 

In the stillness deep and lone, 
While the silver radiance crept, 
Where the dewdrops sweetly slept 

In the bright bells of the flowers, 
From the heaven, dark and blue, 
Angel eyes were looking through, 

Looking brightly into ours. 


Sad and lone I sit to-night, 
Dreaming in its golden glow 

Of the days so glad and bright, 

Fleeting as its fading light, 
Joyous days of long ago; 

Sad and lone, sweet friend, for thou, 

With clear eye and thoughtful brow, 
Clasp’st no more my hand in thine— 

Never more thine earnest tone, 

As in years that long have flown, 
E’er will answer unto mine. 


On thy grave the moonbeams sleep, 
On spring flowers all gemmed with dew; 
There no willow’s branches weep, 
But star-eyes their vigils keep, 
From the heaven dark and blue; 
Still the streamlet’s murmur low, 
As in days of long ago, 
On the night air echoes clear; 
All unseen the moonbeams shine— 
All unheard, sweet friend of mine, 
Is the ripple by thine ear. 


Through the leaves, sweet friend of mine, 
Still the golden light looks down; 
Star-cyes through its radiance shine, 

Looking sadly into mine, 
In the stillness deep and lone. ° 
Mournfully I turn away, 
Thinking that the softened ray 
Falleth o’er a murmuring rill,— 
Resteth o’er the churchyard mould,— 
Resteth, with a glory cold, 
O’er thee, passionless and still. 
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WHO KILLED Bim? 


—OR,— 


THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 








BY MRS. M A. DENISON. 





CHAPTER XII. 
“IT WAS YOUR MOTHER WHO KILLED THAT MAN.” 


R.WALTERS—DEAR SIR: 
‘As it may never] be pos- 
sible for me to write to you 
again, I take this opportu- 
nity of letting you know 
that I now hold no bard 
feelings towards you. The 
last time you came here, I 
was conscious of a change 
in myself, just as, the first 
time, I saw you had alfer- 
ed... Yet you were very 
kind to come and see me, 
and I thank you for it. 
Yhoughts of you, and 
dreams of you, sustained 
S me, at first, but on thinking 
over all the past, in the silence of this dreadful cell, I 
see how foolish and ambitious I was, to think I 
could ever be anything more than a friend to you. I 
see now, also, how very unworthy you are—pardon 
me—for tempting a poor, ignorant girl like myself; 
but L wont reproach you. I did love you; more than 
that—I think something like madness possessed me. 
I forgot all natural affection, and sv blind was I, so 
ignorant, and I had seen, as you know, so little of 
men and manners, that I know I would willingly 
have given. up my life for you. I don’t dare to think 
what God has saved me from, and now it seems right 
that I should be here. My feelings have undergone 
@ great change. I don’t love you asI did; I seem to 
see you in another light. Of course it was not true 
affection, or it could not change that way. 

“ Excuse me for writing so plainly, but remember 
that I am in prison, and“shall soon be on trial for my 
life—which makes all things seem very different to 
me. I feel very calm, if it will give you any pleas- 
ure to know it. I have a good, true man for my 
lawyer, and I know he will do his best If I should 
be convicted, I don’t think it will trouble me much. 
To be sure, the world seems more beautiful to me 
than it ever did before I came into prison, but I know 


think right; that she was the one for you, and I am 
very glad for her and for you. I wish you much hap- 
piness and great prosperity. I would write more, 
but I hear visitors coming to my cell; and so good- 
morning. I do not expect to bear from you, but you 
have my forgiveness; and if my blessing will do you 
any good, you have that, also. 
“ CLYSTIE TURNER.” 

Angus Walters’s mail this day was unusually large, 
but the young man selected the foregoing letter, rec- 
ognizing the handwriting. It was not very flattering 
to his self-love, but though mingled emotions of 
shame and anger followed the reading of it, it re- 
lieved him, and enabled him to think of poor Clystie 
with more equanimity. So long as she was not hurt, 
to death, his conscience ceased to torment him. As 
for his feelings towards her, I will do him the justice 
to say that had not this fearful crime been laid at her 
door, he would have married her, rather than lost 
her, and perhaps, such was the inconsistency of his 
character, been sorry for it in a week. He was a 
slave to the world’s opinion, and had been all his life. 

“ Well, poor little thing!” he muttered. ‘ That’s 
avery good and sincere letter. She’s very kind to 
forgive me, for I ama selfish scamp. It would have 
been better for me if I had never seen her. Now 
here’s more trouble,” pulling the letters towards 
him; “duns, every one of them, I dare to swear. 

“ That's number one,” be laughed, bitterly; “ three 
hundred dollars wanted—must be got; and I with 
not a cent to bless myself with. And that’s number 
two—four hundred dollars the small amount, there— 
thank God! no moreduns. Why! what’s this?” 

He held them up, one after another—bank notes to 
the amount of a thousand dollars: He sprang to his 
feet, and to the light. Yes, that was his name on the 
envelop—his address, word for word—and there were 
a thousand dollars in genuine notes, crisp and new. 
His cheek tingled. Who in all the world could be in 
possession of the secret of his financial difficulties? 
The only small debts that pressed, aud worried, and 
hampered him just now, were these two upon the ta- 
ble, and it was folly to think of selling his house to 
obtain them. He had let his beautiful country cot- 
tage, to meet some other demands, and as he had 
furnished it for his future bride, and Tilly King 
knew that it was intended for her, his hands were 
tied in that direction, at least for the present. 

“Who in the world sent me this?” he queried, 
restless and dissatisfied. ‘‘ Could she?” 

He flushed scarlet to the roots of his hair. Had he 
by his manner, or by some little regret, casually 
spoken, revealed to Tilly King that he was in want 
of money? Most devoutly he hoped not. It was 
enough that she had taken him upon trust, with the 
question of his parentage unsolved. He could not 
think of being indebted to her yet. Suddenly, as in 
@ flash of lightning, the face of the Widow Turner 
was revealed to him—the sad, white face that he saw 
sometimes glittering under the thick mourning veil. 

*“She’s worth her millions, now,” he muttered; 
“and, by Jove, it’s just like her! I’ve been foolish 
enough to think she was sweet on me; but then I’ve 
been foolish enough to think a great many other 
things that were without foundation- and, pshaw! 
at her time of lite! I'll not be so unjust. But then, 
who knows? Money gives power, and she may 
think, possibly, that her gold— I’m ungenerous to 
talk in this fashion. The fact is, I feel myself a mean, 
contemptible scamp in tamely accepting this gener- 
osity. But then, lam in need. The money is sent 
to me; I’!l have no more scruples. But yet, if it 
should have been Tilly! I'll find out.” 

He availed himself of the help afforded him, and 
felt better for it allday. At night Tilly met him, ra- 
diant. She was thoroughly in love with him, and 
love lent her additional charms. It seemed odd to 
see the proud Miss King condescend to such humility 
with him. She never allowed a servant to hand him 
water; she obeyed his slightest wish; she took pains 
to learn his favorite colors, and though she detested 
piano practice, and liked light music, she went labo- 
riously and faithfully through Bethoven’s sonatas, 
because he preferred them to all other music. 

“Do you know anybody,” he said, that night, 
“ who has sent me money for some benevolent pur- 
pose?” 

“No indeed!” was her reply, with the utmost 
frankness. ‘‘ Why, do they take you for the president 
of a charitable society?” 

“Tt may be. But you are sure you are not in the 
secret?” 

“Me! Certainly not. I delegate all my charities, 
or rather the dispensing of them, to our rector, who 
knows just what to do, and has any number of mis- 
erable creatures on his hands.” y 

** Then it’s the widow,” thought Walters to him- 
self, “angling with a golden bait.” And then he 
laughed and then grew red— fortunately, without be- 
ing seen; for Miss King was at the piano, getting 
ready to play. 





Everybody was astir on the following morning, to 
hear or see something of the trial. The court room 
was crowded, as all court rooms are, at such times, 
and ‘people, generally, had made up their minds. 
Clystie was quite coo: posed, but drew back from the 





crowd, and grew very pale when the questioning 
commenced. She heard, without a tremor, seoming- 


I shall go toa more beautiful one, because I die in- | ly, the evidence against her. Several of the neigh- 
nocent. I beg you to believe this. I know I talked ; bors were sworn in, and some of them shrank from 


harshly of that man, and I did think it would be bet- | giving their testimony. 


ter for us if he was out of the way, but I never lifted 
my hand to harm him. 


Tilly King. 


It was evident that the 
truth and nothing but the truth was elicited from 
those who were the most backward. They declared 


“‘T have heard that you are to be married to Miss that the man Turner was a worthless and abandoned 
I always thought, when I dared to fellow, who spent every farthing of his own earnings 





upon his vile passions and gross pleasures. They | 
proved that Mrs. Turner had never been a common | 
body, but always like a lady, in her own house and 
towards them; that Clystie was a strange, resolute 
girl, feeling keenly the disgrace put upon the family 
by the man Turner, whom her mother had been so 
unfortunate as to marry. She had uttered threats of 
the most malignant character, and had seemed quite 
capable, at times, of carrying her threats into execu- 
tion. Even her own mother did not deny that she 
had once held the pistol, cocked, close to her hus- 
band’s head, so that he dared not stir. 

I have no disposition to enter into the details of the 
trial. Suffice it to say that the first and second days 
clesed upon a more than doubtful issue, and even the 
spirits of young Lattimer fell, when he saw how in 
the eyes of the public, his favorite client was already 
compromised. About some of the evidence, he was 
perplexed. The girl evidently knew something 
which she was keeping back—which made her watch- 
ful, wary and suspicious. 

Do what they would, the opposing counsel could 
not confuse her for a moment. Her ansvers were 
always straightforward, even when they tended to 
implicate herself, and when she wovld be silent, no 
mule was ever more stubborn. In vain they used 
irony, threats, flattery, till young Lattimer felt like 
flying at every one of their throats. They were beat, 
and confessed themselves so. They mopped their 
foreheads, and knit their brows, and curled their 
lips, and tied their faces into knots of discontent and 
impatience. Clystie was more thana match for them 
all, until they consigned her to a nameless place, 
where they would probably have put her, if they 
could. 5 

The third day, less hope still. Clystie went back to 
her cell, weary and disheartened, and her mother re- 
turned to her luxurious home, more like a ghost than 
@ woman. ’ 

That evening, a lady, closely veiled, was admitted 
to the cell. It was Mrs. Lattune, who took Clystie’s 
cold hand in hers as she spoke. 

‘* What is it you are hiding, Clystie, child? Wont 
you confide in me, for the sake of—of Lettice, whom 
we both loved so well?” 

*“O, 1 shall be with her soon; it wont be long!” 
sobbed Clystie. “I’m sotired! If I only knew how 
to die, I would never go through another exam- 
ination.” 

‘But why not tell what you know, Clystie? It 
might save you.” 

Clystie’s anguished eyes implored her to say noth- 
ing more. 

““There is something, Miss Daisy, that I will not 
tell; I wouldn’t tell the angel Gabriel, if he came 
here, nor any one, short of God.’’ 

**Clystie, yon know who did that murder,” said 
her friend, solemnly. 

‘* Now you are trying to cross. question me, as those 
lawyers bave been doing the past threedays If you 
knew how confused and strange my brain feels! It 
got so two or three times in the court, and I did he- 
gin to believe that it was I who fired the deadly 
wer pon, not—another— O Miss Daisy, I want to rest 
—I’ve seen that dreadful night so often! Let them 
convict me, if they will; Iam ready. I shall never 
be so ready to die, perhaps, in my life again.”’ 

* But, Clystie, think what you might enjoy! For- 


Mrs, Lattune said nothing, but drew her veil about 
her, and left Clystie weeping. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE MURDERER FOUND. 


FRANK LATTIMER was in his cflice betimer, the 
next morning, saily anxious. The room was *mall, 
and scrupulously clean. There was not a sbred of 
litter on the well-swept carpet or the green baize- 
covered writing-desk. The frost was just beginning 
to melt away from the delicate tracery of the win- 
dow-pane, under the genial heat of a delightful little 
open stove, whose small flare seemed just large 
enough and bright enough for the rcom. There was 
no dust to be seen, for the young lawyer had gone 
over the furniture with a superannuated silk band- 
kerchief, as he always did after the boy had improved 
upon the establishment. 

He was perplexed with the turn matters were tak- 
ing; he was a little out of patience with Clystie. 
And yet he admired her—the beaatiful, brave, great- 
hearted girl that she was, he said co himself; and 
then added, nearly breathless: 

“I'd marry her under almost any circumstances— 
I'd marry her to-morrow.” 

A rash promise; but remember the young lawyer 
was making it only to himself. It was a day com- 
bining all the disagreeable influences of winter. But 
few people were abroad, those few looking as utterly 
discomfited and sour as the season would allow, and 
at that particular moment of which I am speaking, 
it would allow a good deal. The young lawyer had 
spent a reetless night, and looked furward with not a 
little dread to the day before him, for he expected 
bard work. He had spent nearly an hour with Clys- 
tie, the evening before, and though she had wept like 
a child, and seemed almost like wax in his hands, yet 
he was more and more assured that she held her life 
in ber own keeping. Sometimes it flashed u 
mind that she might have let in somebody that t 
who did the deadly deed, but he shrank from the im- 
pression. The girl seemed too frank and straightfor- 
ward to allow herself to be allied with any such un- 
beard-of busi Si d—what did he know cf 

her? He had heard two or three injurious reports, 
coupling her name with young Angus Walters, but 
in his heart he did not believe them. 

He went out to his solitary breakfast at a restau- 
rant, for he had no home in the city, and was obliged 
to live with the strictest economy, being as yet but a 
rising young man, and stillashe ate and drank bis 
frugal meal, he thought anxiously, almost nervously. 
He looked at his watch as he went out. It wanted a 
quarter to nine; at ten o’clock his hard work began. 
That right, in all probability, the girl’s fate would be 
decited. He thought of her, 80 earnest, and worn, 
and vad, as he had thought cf her for the last three 
months. On the day before, he put the passion of a 
lover, unconsciously, into the ardor of a pleader. 
Sowe of the elder lawyers smiled at each other, and 
would have winked, but for the dignity of the profes- 
sion, when he came to describe the prisoner; but he 
was utterly i of their poken innueno:, 
and if he had seen them, they would not have infla- 
enced him. H 

Again in his office, his hands behind him, his eyes 











tune is opened to you—everything that money can 
buy. How can you deliberately give up your 
life?” 

**As to fortune, Miss Daisy, we have always been 
poor, you know, and probably always shall be. I 
don’t know what you mean when you say everything 


know. But even if by only opening my lips, I could 
realize an instant and great fortune, I would still be 
silent. And so would you, in my place,” she added, 
the tears in her eyes. 

Daisy groaned to herself bitterly. The words hurt 
her. She saw that Clystie knew nothing of the 
money that had been left her mother. 

“ Clystie, 7 would take care of you, and see that 
you were treated as a—a sister,” whispered the wo- 
man, ‘I have more money than I know what to do 
with, left trom a West Indian estate. Don’t throw 
your life away, Clystie.” 

**]t’s not throwing my life away, as I see it now,” 
returned the girl, determinedly. ‘* They will convict 
me, I know; I see it in their faces. Mr. Lattimer 
will plead for me as if his own life hung on what he 
says, but he can’t clear me. Bat even”—with a 
strong shudder—“ even if I am executed, it will not 
cut short my life; that will be going on and on, and 
I shall see dear Miss Lettice. What shall I tell her 
from you?” 

*©O, don’t, child!” cried her companion. And it 
was her tarn to shudder now. ‘1 can’t bear to hear 
you talk so. Well—and you wont tell me your se- 
cret. I know it. Clystie Turner, I know it: it was 
your mother who killed that man, and you have evi- 
dence of the deed, but wont betray her.” 

Clystie looked at her with staring eyeballs. No- 
body had been #0 bold before. 

“ You have no right to say that,” she cried, pas- 
sionately; “(no right. Do you come here to taunt 
me, in my misery? I tell you you do not know any- 
thing about it, and you are wicked to try to crimi- 
nate my mother. O mother, mother!” she moaned, 
falling on ber knees, with her face hidden in the bed. 
‘“¢ Remember,” she cried, suddenly facing her visitor 
again, * you dare not say I told you so, or gave you 
the slightest reason for thinking so; you dare not, on 
your soul. You have not so many sins to answer for 
as I have, but if you did, that one statement would 





weigh them all down.” 


that money can buy, because we have no money, yuu | 


bent thoughtfully upon the floor, as he walked back 
and forth. For her life, for her good name, O, how 
| he would plead that day! 0, for something to hang 
| @ hope upon! He bad told her that would be her last 

chance, and now he busied himself with framing 
, some possible confession from her lips—some single 
word that might betray her. As he sat thero, at the 
green glass window, after his cogitations, uncon- 
sciously watching smooth faces turn to wrinkles, and 
features change their position, till noses mounted 
foreheads and mouths fell into shirt-bosoms, through 
the inequalities of the glass aforesaid, a close carriage 
drove slowly past, the driver peering on both sides, 
winking and blinking with an owl-like gravity, evi- 
dently looking for some number. A muffled figure 
sat inside, one small, black-gloved hand resting on 
the window-sill. The lawyer watched the vehicle 
with an interest for which he could not account. It 
passed the window, and presently repassing it, stood 
still. 

“This must be the place, Joseph,” said a sweet 
voice, that penetrated through to the lawyer’s ears. 

At one bound be was at the door; another, and he 
stood by the coach. 

‘“*Mrs. Lattune!” he exclaimed; “ you do me too 
much honor.” 

“ Have you a few moments to spare?’ she asked, 
as he opened the door. 

“Plenty. I’m not due till ten; command me till 
then.” 

**1’m so glad!’ she half sighed; “for I’ve some- 
thing of importance to communicate.” 

*T willingly listen,” he said, rolling up the only 
easy-chair, as she entered, all clad in black, her rich 
furs glistening with the few snow-flakes they bad 
caught. She put aside her thick veil—her face was 
pale, eager and beautiful—and, laying her fars on the 
table, turned to him. Her first sentence electritied 
him. 

**T think I have found the murderer of that man, 
Turner.” 

He leaned forward, unconsciously clasping his 
hands tightly together. 

“ Mrs. Lattane—is it possible?” 

*[ was full of the matter last night,” she went on, 
‘after I had seen Clystie. I tried my best to get 
some sign from her, but I believe I ended in making 





her angry. I could do nothing with her. Mr. 
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Lattimer, what a noble creature she is! Sheshames, ‘‘Clystie, I’ve scimething to tell you,” said Mrs, j the acts performed by them in such abnormal condi- I should give up my place; but my wages if owing 


us all.” 

“Yes, yes,’ the lawyer eaid, uneasily, anxious to 
get at the point. 

“T have in my room a small pistol in an ebony box. | 
My father presented one to me aud one to—my sis- | 
ter, and wus desirous that we should learn to use 
fire-arme.” 

Mr. Lattimer shifted his position, drew nearer the 
table, his head on his hand, while with a pencil he 
rapidly took notes on the margin of a law-book. 

“Last night, 1 happened to be locking at it—I 
should say yesterday afternoon ”—with a faint smile; 
“you lawyers require minuteness.” He nodded, 
sighing to himself that women never came to the 
point at once—“ when Mrs. Turner came in from an 
adjoining room. She came upto me, pretty close, 
and saw the pistol. Immediately she shrieked, while 
a look of horror such as I never saw before almost H 
distorted her countenance. Last night, I retired | 

early—in fact, as soon as I returned from the prison. 
Mrs. Turner also retired early, and I lay awake an 
hour or two, thinking over wkat 1 considered her 
manifestations of guilt, for I believed in my heart, 
and have so believed fur some time, that the widow 
was the murderer of her husband, and the base ac- 
cuser and witness against her own child.” 

The lawyer nodded, and wrote rapidly. 

* You are listening?”’ 

“Certainly; how can you ask? Don’t mind my 
scribbling; it’s a habit of mine when excited.” 

‘I went to sleep after a while,” resumed the fair 
widow, “ but about midnight awoke suddenly with a 
start, and in the full possession of all my faculties. 
The moon was shining so brightly that I saw every- 
thing in the room with perfect distinctness. To ac- 
commodate the painters, some time ago, Mrs. Tur- 
ner’s bed was moved to the opposite side of the room, 
from the recess it had always occupied, and it has not 
since been returned to its nook—consequently I had 
@fall view of what I am going to state to you. A 
Movement in the opposite bed attracted my atten- 
tion. I saw Mrs. Turner lift herself upon an elbow, 
and sustain herself in that position, while she seem- 
ed to listen eagerly. Then she got slowly out of bed, 
and went to the bureau where the ebony box stood, 
and quietly possessed herself of the pistol. I sprang 
from my bed, and stood trembling, and so faint with 
apprehension that I could give no alarm, although I 
tried to cry murder, for I thought she intended to | 
take my life. Her eyes were wide open, and in a mo- | 
ment she turned from me, and went towards the op- | 
posite door. There she knelt down, and holding the 
pistol as if it were level with the head of a person 
asleep on the floor, she fired it, laid the weapon qui- | 
etly aside, seemed to contemplate her work for a mo- | 
ment with evident satisfaction, turned again, and 
quietly got into bed, drew the counterpane up, and 
closed her eyes. 

“Of course the noise roused papa, who sleeps 
poorly, and presently he was at my door. Ithrewon 
@ wrapper, and hurriedly recounted the matter—then | 
going towards the bed, I strove to rouse the woman, 
as I did immediately alter the report. It was a long | 
time, perhaps half an hour, before we could effectu- | 
ally waken her, and now I suppose you see what I | 
accepted at once as a proof that Mrs. Turner was the 
unconscious murderer of her husband. She is a som- 
nambulist, sir. Even the loud report of the pistol 
did not awaken her. Depend upon it, that is Clys- 
tie’s secrot, poor child; she thinks she could prove | 
that her mother did the deed, while the mother, | 
equally innocent of any intention of the kind, feels 
in her heart that Clystie was the murderer.” 

* You are willing to make your appearance as a 
witness in this case?” | 

“Not willing, but if it is my duty,” said Mrs. Lat- | 
tune, trembling a little, ‘‘ of course I will not shrink 
from it.” 

** It is important testimony—most important, most | 
wonderful—a providence that I trust in God will save 








babe unborn.” 


| 8ee them rush into each otber’s arms, and embrace 


Lattune, breathlessly. 


tions. He cited a case where a child was destroyed 


twenty weeks, which never before did he do, but a)- 


“ What?” murmured the girl, almost falling into | by a sleep-walker, and the fearful accident resulted | ways paid handsome. Well, I do hate secrets, and 


a seat. 


in the utter loss of the woman’s reason, though she 


some fulks is always a havin’’em. They do say he’s 


“ We have good and sufficient evidence, now, that | could not be held to be morally responsible for the going to marry Miss King, which, if he is, good-by to 


you did not raise your band to that poor wretch.” | 
who did.” 


both hands, her eyes glittering. 

** Has—she ?—has—”’ 

** Nobody has wold, Clystie—nobody confessed; but 
we know all about it, and you are both innocent—for 
though it was your mother’s hand that did the deed, 
it was also the hand of a somnambulist.” 

‘A somnambulist?” murmured the girl, -vaguely. 

“ Yes; your mother rose in her sleep—ber brain 
had probably become excited, from some cause or 
other; she committed the act in a state of utter un- 
consciousness, and is therefore as innocent as the 


Clystie gave a low cry, covered her face with her 
hands, and then looked up, strangely calm. 

* T see—I see it all now,” she cried, in a low, rapid 
utterance, ‘That explains it all. I called her, and 
she did not speak—twice, three times, after she came 
back to bed, I called her; I was afraid to touch her, 
and her open eyes looked so unnatural, so deathlike ; 
but I never heard of such a thing in all my life. O 
mother—mother—mother! Willit clear her? Will 
it clear us both?” 

** We hope 80.” 

‘Does Mr. Lattimer know it?” 

“ Yes.” 

* But how did yon find it out?” 

Surprised to ses her so quiet, her visitor related the 
occurrence she had told to the lawyer. 

“How wonderful! Then she did the same thing 
again! How very wonderful! O Mrs. Lattune, I—I 
feol such a great weight taken off my heart!” she 
sobbed. ‘*O, to know she never did it—at least not 
consciously. Am I to tell it in court?’’ 

“ You are willing now, are you not?’’ 

**O yes, of course Iam. How I shall love the sun- 
shine after to-day! How beautiful everybody will 
look! I shall walk in a new world; I’m afraid I 
shan’t know how to behave, for joy. And O! Mrs. 
Lattune, it’s been an awful sin, the way I’ve felt to- 
wards my mother, my poor mother! It did seem to 
me, you know, that she was guilty, and tryng— O, 
it’s too, too awful! I shall never forgive myseltf.”’ 

* Yes you will, dear, when you think how natural 
it was, under the circumstances.” 

An officer signified that it was time to be gone. As 
an especial favor, Clystie rode in the carriage with 
her triend, their attendant on the box with the 
coachman. When they arrived at the court-house, 
Clystie’s mother was present, in an ante-room. To 


in a transport of afiection, to hear Clystie plead again 
and again for her mother’s forgiveness, to see her 
mother kiss her in a kind of ecstasy, and murmur 
that maybe, after all, they might be happy now, was | 
surely compensation enough for all who had taken | 
upon themselves to defend the innocent. 

Mrs. Mallows had informed the widow of her som- 
nambulistic tendencies, to which she had listened | 
with horror, but at the same time with relief. | 

“I cannot be guilty of murder, can 1?” she anx- 
iously inqaired of Mr. Lattimer. ‘ Must I live with 
the consciousness of such a stain on iny soul?” 

* You are not guilty of marder at ali, madam,” re- 
plied the lawyer, ‘‘and never need trouble yourself 
about it. Wedon’t hold insane people accountable ; 
for what they do, and you were as perfectly insensi- 
ble as an automaton might be, who only obeys the 
springs of the wachinery that moves him.” 

“TI never harbored such an intention,” she re- 
sponded, distressfully; ‘ Clystie’s threats always 
filled me with alarm; I could have suffered all man- 
ner of violence, and never retaliated, never. O, how 








act. During the cross-questioning Mrs. Turner was 


having been common when she was a child, and that 
once she had gone off the roof of a low shed and bro- 
ken her arm, but that she had never since her mar- 
riage been aware that she walked in her sleep. The 
lookers-on discussed the matter under their breath, 
and the general voice was in favor of the innocence 
of both women. The charge was delivered to the 
jury, and the jury retired, returning almost immedi- 
ately with a verdict of ‘‘not guilty.” The court- 
house rang again with shouts of triamph. 

Clystie’s old triends came up to her, weeping, 
mutely asking forgiveness for their suspicions. Clys- 
tie herself, nearly bewildered in finding she was such 
an object of attraction, longed to get away from this 
throng of people. She kept her composure very well, 
till Mr. Lattimer came up to congratulate her, then 
she burst into tears. Her mother was very quiet, 
subdued and thoughtful; evidently revolving some 
new idea in her mind. When the lawyer came for- 
ward to congratulate her, she spoke of her gratitude, 
and begged him to call upon ber soon, as she had 
other business on hand. He promised readily—and 
the great crowd, swaying hither and thither, moved 
aside to let the liberated girl pass, of her own free 
will, out into the courtyard, never again to feel the 
pressure of iron bars against her forehead. 





CHAPTER XV. 
“Tt DID LIKE THAT GIRL.” 


‘““CLYSTIE free, and an heiress! Clystie free, and 
her mother innocent!” cried Angus Walters. as he 
threw down the morning paper. ‘“* Who would ever 
have thought of it’s turning out that way? Clystie 
free, and her whilom lover, Angus Walters, poor as a 
beggar, and very near disgrace, besides. Everything 
uncertain; money, position, bride, parentage; I 
think [’ll blow my brains out, and end it all.” 

The man walked up and down his bedroom, with 
gloomy brow and uncertain step. 

“ Yes, debts are pressing upon me, King must find 
out how matters stand, soon; I see no way to turn, 
nothing to end it all but—death. It would be hard 
to die, too—thbis fair,sunny morning—bard to feel 
that my own thoughtlessness aud recklessness have 
brought it all on—but I can’t stand up under such a 
pressure—and then to realize that the girl that I 
threw offt—and she loved me xo dearly, too—now rides 
like a princess, and is fit for the wifeof the best 
watch in town, barring her education—and she’ll 
come upin that, of course— go to school—Jove! what 
a tool I have made of myself. And whatif I sbould 
marry? King and Tilly would both find out that I 
had deceived them all. No—better stop the whole 
confounded thing; tell Tilly I’m a rascal, unworthy 
of her, and blow my brains out; or else”—and he 
laughed an insane laugh—“ go offer myself to Clys- 
tie’s mother. I think sbe’d have me,I really do. 
It’s a bright thought, egad. Let’s see what this day 
will bring forth. Curse the letters,” he muttered, as 
his housekeeper brought him several, though he 
waited till her back was turned. ‘ Duns, duns— 
duns.” And he snapped the letters one by one, till 
he came to an exquisitely scented envelcp. This he 
broke open. 

*‘An invitation to the Mailows’ party,” he mut- 
tered; ‘‘humph! wonder whether I shail go? Per- 
haps so, and then consummate the pleasure by a 
tragedy. There’s no use in trying to live on at this 
rate—speculation has ruined me. I was to be a mil- 
lionaire in six months—and behold! a man dodging 


the poor girl and acquit the mother. Could we reach | could I, even in my sleep, commit so fearful adeed?”’| his creditors, and stealing the wherewithal to live 


the prison in tine,I wonder? Mrs. Lattune, will 
you do me the favor?” looking at his watch. ‘It is 
essential that I should be in court on time, you may | 
intercept her—draw from her her secret in your own 
woman’s way. Meantime I will be preparing my | 
evidence.” 

‘The carriage is still here,” she said, gathering up | 
her furs, 

*One moment, madam—have you told Mrs. 
Turner?” 

“No; we thought best not to inform her. It was 
some time before she was quite coberent when she 
waked up, and I gave her to understand that she 
was sleeping very uneasily. ‘ My dreams were horri- 
bie,’ she answered. As for poor papa, he vowed she 
Should not stay another night, for he never was so 
frightened in his life, and mamma has been quite ill 
sinve then; her nerves were terribly shaken. Guvood- 
morning, Mr. Lattimer—I felt as if God would save 
the poor girl. I have no doubt she will tell me ail; 
ii’s hardly a five-minutes’ drive to the prison.” 

She threw on ‘her furs, and hurried out, and was 
soon at the barred door of the gray old editice. 








CHAPTER XV. 
NOT GUILTY. 

CLYSTIE was nearly realy to leave for the court, as 
Mra. Lattune entered. Her eyes were red, her move- 
ments impetuous. It was easy to see that she had 
Spent an uneasy night, and that tears had been her 
constaut companions. She smiled, or tried to 
sinile, looking keenly and questioningly at her 
visitur. 


“Don’t mind it, mother; we are both innocent,” | 
said Clystie, ** and Gud will help us prove it.” | 

* And you, child, knowing this, would have gone } 
to your grave for me.” 

“T never would have told,” Clystie replied, firmly, | 
“but O, mother, I believed you had committed the 
deed— how shall I ever turgive inyself?” 

* And I, my poor child, as tirmly believed that you | 
had done it. We were both in terribie darknuess—but | 
I thank God the day has broken at last.” 

The court was electrified when Mrs, Lattune was | 
called on the stand as a witness. Electrified still 
farther when she related her story, and brought 
other witnesses to corroborate it—electritied most of 
all by the strangeness of the circumstances. They 
sifted the evidence very carefully; they feared that | 
the whole thing might have been prepared by an art- 


| ful person, in order to set justice at detiance, but the | 


high character of the witnesses, the demeanor of both 
mother and daughter, the declaration of the latter | 
that, while she believed her mother guilty, she would 
have died rather than testify against her, produced 


the most profound impression upon the whole court. | 


When young Lattimer arose the strictest silence 


upon from his future brother-in-law. I'll stop this 
businers—tirst by declaring what Il am, to Miss King; 
secondly, by—by marrying the widow of the deceased 
Turner—it she’l] have me, by Jove! The letters I’)! 
look over when [ come back again; I’ve not the heart 
for it now.” 

Aiter a few more strides up and down the room, 
he went to the wardrobe where he kept his clothes, 
and took down, by mistake, a hat he had not worn 
all winter. A little glove fell from it on the floor. 
He lifted it, and his countenance changed. 

** Clystie’s glove,” he murmured; ‘ how plainly I 
can see her. Poor little thing—pretty little thing! 
and I cast her off as I did this glove. Perhaps if I 
hai been true to her, had behaved like a man, and 
not like a brute, I might have been spared this hu- 
Diliation. Well—she has forgotten me—though I’ve 
not torgotten her, I’m sorry to say.” And putting 
the glove back out of sight, he left the house. 

Mrs. Marley, his housekeeper, stood watching him 
at the window of her housekeeper’s roum. 

* 1?m afraid he gambles,” she soliloquized; ‘* ’m 
atraid he gambles, poor young man. One thing I’m 
certain on, supplies is cut off enormous. There used 


reigned. His plea was a powertul one—his argu-| to be enough to support two or three families respect- 
ments conclusive. When he described the scene in| able, and goodness knows, I thought it my duty to 


the poor home of the murdered man, the groping | 
woman, the pistol-shot, the terror of the agonized | 
girl, her entrance into the fated room, the sight that ' 
met her there, her horrible suspicion, ber falling in-! feel that I am growing thin, my cheek- bones is really 


give it where most needed it was, in my own daugh- 
ter’s fan-ilies, for to throw in the waste. barrel such 
is ruinous. But since supplies have been cut off, I 


sensibic, there was hardly a dry eye in the house. | in sight; and the butcher’s bill is owing a year. I 


He quoted learned authorities on the subject of som- can’t understand it, all of a high as he was six months 
nambulism, and proved conclusively that the victims ' ago, with the house new furnished and painted, and 
| of the unfortunate delusion were not responsible for , not a soul come into it. If it wasn’t for some things 


Mrs. Marley, for never will she endure her, never, 


| Clystie looked frightened. ‘And we have found out | asked if in her past life she had ever befure been sub- : And, if going to be married, why not soon? I’m 
| ject to such erratic habits, and she stated that she 
The girl sprang up, caught hold of her friend with , had beard her mother speak of the propensity as 


atraid he gambles.”’ 
Meanwhile Mr. Waiters had gone straight to tha 
house of his affianced. The parlors were very dark. 


| but he stumbied across and unfolded the shutter 


Miss King was a long time making her appearance— 
Mr. Walters sat there, pale, desperate, reckless 
When she came be could see there was trouble ahead. 
Once or twice she had met him in the same mood, 

‘* More anonymous letters?” he asked, laughing, 
nervously. 

** Yes, some one persists in sending them ; and this 
one was so artfully worded that I did not know whet 
it was tili I had nearly finished it.” 

*“ The same old charges, I suppose.” 

* The same,’’ she said. 

“ By Heaven!” he exclaimed, growing pale, “ this 
thing ought to be stopped; and i see no more effectu- 
al way than to rid you of my presence.” 

** Angus?” she cried, gently. 

“Yes, I repeat it. I see no more effectual way 
than to rid you of my presence. I confess to the 
whole thing.”’ 

*T don’t understand you, Angus,” she sail, grow- 
ing pale and frightened. 

“ You wont understand me,” he cried, angrily. ‘1 
tell you I confess to all the sins set forth in the cata- 
logue against me, and more besides. I am a beggar, 
Tilly.” 

“You are not—you cannot be in earnest?” she 
cried, wildly. 

“Don’t I look in earnest, deadly earnest?” he 
asked, suddenly springing to his feet. And, indeed, 
it was no wonder she shrank back. ‘I repeat it, I 
am a beggar;.I have cheated your brother, and, if | 
married you, I should cheat you.” 

** But, Angus, I don’t believe these things at ail, 
they are vile slanders—don’t think Ido. Itis only 
annoying—they will stop it by-and-by; I never 
thought to hear you talk so cruelly to me.” 

“I am not talking cruelly, Tilly. I ama better 
friend to you this moment than I ever was before. 
You must believe.me when I say it is all true. I did 
like that girl—I was in a manuer engaged to her. I 
have no surety that I am the son of honest parents; 
indeed, I am very certain that Mr. Waiters was no 
father of miae. There, now I have confessed, as 1 
should long ago, aud you know the extent of my enor- 
mities. With all this lam poor. I ventured my for 
tune in an idiotic speculation; I lost—everything 
Good-day, Miss King; I rid you forever of any more 
aunoyauces.” 

She stood there like a frozen creature, despair in 
her eyes. She could not speak; for, as lie confessed 
to a former engagement with Clystie Turner, her 
blood seemed to change toice. Sue remembered that 
Clystie was triumphantly acquitted of the foul charge 
of murder, that she was now the daughter of a very 
rich woman—that she was attractive, perhaps arttul, 
perhaps wicked, and he had come again under her 
encLantments—tbat was the reason of his strange 
behaviour. 

Afler he had gone she stood for some moments 

spellbound. Then she moved round, mechanically— 
altered the position of some books, put the furniture 
right that he bad displaced, stood looking at a pic- 
ture that Walters had always admired, her ey.s 
fixed, ber lips drawn in, then walked slowly back, 
closed the fuld of the blind he had opened, moved 
uoiselessly thrvugh the room to her own apartment, 
and sat down there, dumb, frozen, still. Noon cane, 
and she had not stirred so much as a finger; nigh — 
she sat therestill, utterly unable to move. Her head 
literally ached. At times she seemed to wake up, as 
trom a dream, press her brow, and wonder what had 
happened. Men went out that way sometimes, and 
never came back ; went off in ships, in railroad-cars— 
went off todeath. But he had gone, and leit her 
dying. She had locked her door, sent word down 
that she was pot to be disturbed, thrown herself up 
on the bed, still silent, still in agony that coald nut 
relieve itself by tears. Strangely enough the torm of 
an old love came before her. Sie had not thought of 
him for years—she bad never regarded him with any- 
thing more than a sisterly affection. She remem- 
bered how he parted frou ber. Sne could see biuw, 
stalwart, brave, handsome, waiting for her verdict 
on the eve of a journey. And when it was given she 
watched bis face turn gray, down to the lips, aud all 
the hope fade outof his-éyes. She remembered with 
what a yearning he looked down upon her; his voice 
rapg yet in her ears, ‘“‘ Miss King, I trust in God, 
this will be my last journey.” And it was. Five 
mailes out, with the spires of his native city in sight, 
two trains came in collision, and he was ground into 
powder. Why came he to haunt herse? Why did 
she feel the strange presence and the sorrowful eyes? 
Why now, of all times, did he seem to exult over ber 
misery? She bad treated Lim fairly and honestly, 
not as this man had treated her—she had never en- 
couraged his addresses—Miss King was too proud for 
coquetry; she scorned to dissemble, she kad never 
loved but one man in her life; that man hail broken 
her heart--bad ivsulted, contemned her, and she had 
given him no reason. 

Her brother came to the door on his return home 
—the happiest man in the world; but she told him 
she had a headache, and could not see him. O, such 
a dall pain through aud through her brain, with now 
aud then an almost mortal stab of sharp agony. It 
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was so hard to realize—so very hard. What was it 


Mi about? she had to make an effort to remember— 

the letters, the wicked demon—anonymous letters! 

If sbe bad only burned them—burned every ietter 
whose signature was strange to her! Then she took 
| a sudden resolution; she put aside her pride; she 
| wrote tender, burning words to him, such as might 
| have melted to compassion the flintiest heart--read 
| them over, and then, with a sudden heat, tore them 
| into snow-flakes, and walked her room the whole 
| live-long night. By morning she had worked herself 

into illness, prostration followed. Baron was fright- 

ened, and would have medical advice. The doctor 
came, looked grave, and pronounced the symptoms 
those of brain fever. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“YOU CUT ME OFF FROM HOPE.” * 


TuE Widow Turner had enlisted Mrs. Mallows on 
her bebalf, heart and soul. That lady had driven her 
pet horses into a fuam every day for a week, looking 
for a suitable house; and, when that was obtained, 
every moment of time not demanded by her own in- 
terest was spent in finding furniture and servants. 
Clystie, always ina state of wonder, went with bor, 
first to the dresamakers, where she was fitted out for 
a season, and then to the upholsterers. The news of 
the fortune had been the great surprise of her life. 
That she should be rich! that she should wear soft 
garments, and be familiar with purple and fine linen! 
It took time to realize the change, to familiarize her 
gaze with elegant furniture, and beautiful surround- 
ings, and spotless nicety. She was equal to her situ- 
ation, however, and bore her honors well. 
all, she was glad for her mother’s sake. 

“That’s just the way I have often fancied you 
ought to sit,” she said, sometimes, watching her deli- 
cate mother with admiring eyes. 


board. 


troubles.” 
could but buy contentment,” sighed her mother. 
ing. 
before you.” 
face was clouded. 
Her mother looked at her keenly. 
“ Bat you do not suffer now, Clystie?” 
“No; Lam very happy now. 
lonesome cell,” she shivered. 
“My poor little girl!” murmured her mother 
“you will never forget that experience.” 


Baily, the matron, as [ promised.” 


Clystie sprang to her feet, flushed. 

‘* Mother-- it is Mr. Angus Walters.” 
hand trembled. 
rankled for a moment in her heart. 
an undertone. 


‘* How can | tell, mamma?” 
** Do you wish to see him?” 


in the way, I mean, that I used to wish to meet him.’ 
“ Thank God!” exclaimed her mother, fervently. 


try to marry bim herself.” 


ner, to the waiting servant. 
the floor irresolutely. 


gay, and at his ease, that he had ever had a momen 
of trouble in all his life. 


some seconds to find his chair. 


jealous, but with critical eyes. 


was old, but she was graceful, pretty and lovable 


creep about the streets dishonored and disgraced. 








Most of 


** Somehow it has 
often come to me, in a dim way, that you would yet 
have all these things. I seemed to see you clothed 
in beautiful garments, and sitting at your ease, some- 
times, while you were bending over the ironing- 
It always made me angry to see you at work. 
But even now I don’t think you are as happy as you 
ought to be—now that we are all through our 


“Don’t look for perfect happiness, dear; if one 
“Tam content, quite content,” said Clystie, smil- 
“You are young, child; the battle of life is all 


“Yes, but I have suffered some;” and the bright 


1 have conqueted 
some things, and learned some hard lessons in that 


“ Never; and, by the way, I must go and see Mrs. 


At that moment a servant entered with a card. 


The face of the elder woman was a study, now— 
first pale, irresolute and shrinking—then delicately 
tinted—a light in her eye that Clystie seldom saw 
there. She took the card to hide her emotions—her 
She smiled—she breathed quick, 
like a young girl who expects to meet her lover. 
Clystie noted all these symptoms, and the old feeling 


*Clystie, does he want to see you?” she asked, in 


“Not particularly,” she answered, honestiy—“ not 


“Great Heaven!” thought Clystie, ‘‘ my mother 
wishes me not to love him, because, perhaps, she will 


“Tell the gentleman to come up,” said Mrs, Tur- 
Then, as if unaware of 
her daughter’s presence, she pressed her hand to her 
beart to still its beatings, flushed, and then grew 
pale—-panted; her eyes glittering, her foot patting 


He came in, graceful! as ever, for he bad banished 
as faras he could the cloud from his brow, and one 
would never bave thought to look at him, careless, 


“Tcame to congratulate you, madam—” But, 
when he turned to Clystie, he saw her in her rich 
and graceful garments, her beautiful clear brow, 
transparent as the lily-leaf, her cheeks that emulated 
blush-roses, he almost broke down, and it took him 


Towards the mother, after that, he directed all his 
conversation, seeming studiously to avoid Clystie, 
while she, sitting not far off, watched him, not with 
This woman, who 
had done up bis linen, and taken her smal! pittance 
from his hand, was more than his peer now. She 


and, better than all, she hadmoney. He was ready 
to sell his soul, now, for money. He would purchase lost to honor, though I have almost forfeited ali re- 
@ golden misery for the rest of his life, rather than | | spect.” His lip quivered like a child’s lip. 


orating for the last six months. Besides, he was a 
desperate man, and on the brink of discovery. 


phantly; “I can see the signs. She would marry 
me, perhaps, in spite of my follies; I would tell her 
all, and throw myself on her mercy.” 
* You have a pleasant situation here,” he said, 
looking over to the park across the way. 
** Yes; far beyond the poor little place in Kilbourne 
street,” she replied, quietly. 
Why should she bring before his mind the dreary 
scene of the wurder,and all its horrible concomitants? 
He found Clystie in his way—he could not simulate 
love, even by the medium of his eyes, with her before 
him, and all those wretched memories. How had 
he dared to face them both, this mother and daugt- 
ter? He felt bis face grow hot; he felt an utter con- 
tempt of himself; but he had come on business, that, 
resulting in failure, the end was inevitable. 
**] will marry this woman, if she will have me,” 
he said, resolutely. Aud when another card came 
in, and Clystie went out, he set himself about the er- 
rand on which he had come. But how to begin? 
The old theme of work awoke unpleasant memories. 
Clystie had not, surely, made a confidant of her mo- 
ther—at all events, he would sound her. 
“Your daughter has found her right place, Mrs. 
Turner. Ste is very beautiful.” 
‘* Yes,” a cloud shadowing her face, ‘“* Clystie always 
longéd for such a life. The child enjoys it fnlly.” 
** Ha! jealous,” said Walters to himself, marking 
the change; “ she fancies, perhaps, that I am going 
to propose for her, And you, my dear Mrs. Turner,” 
with an arch look, meant to be very expressive, ‘‘ I 
cannot think it is disagreeable to you.” 
She seemed to be’ studying his face. How far did 
her penetration fathom his purposes? be wondered. 
“I am very happy,” she said, with emphasis, “ or 
should be, but for one thing.” 
** Perhaps that is a congenial heart to share your 
joys and sorrows.” He telt that he was rapidly mak- 
ing a fool of himself, and the perspiration stood upon 
his forehead. Nor did he feel any better when she 
calmly replied: 
“T have my daughter.” 
* But that is not what I mean—I--” 
**] understand your meaning, sir; I am in no want 
of a husband.” 
Refused, before he was asked; here was a pretty 
kettle of fish, here was retaliation with a vengeance. 
He had thrown himselt at her; his meaning was per- 
fectly transparent, then—and she had repelled him. 
Was this the woman who had blushed, trembled and 
smiled in his presence?—at whom he had laughed 
with a coxcomb’s vanity a thousand times, and now 
she sat there, pale, quiet, and with a word had al- 
most knocked him down? Should he try again? 
Perhaps she might be persuaded—perhaps she felt 
that he had in other days read her thoughts, and in- 
terpreted her smiles or blushes, and for a time, at 
least, he must be put off. He forgot delicacy in his 
, | abominable selfishness. 
“In saying that,” he cried, in a low voice, * 
cut me off from hope.” 
‘* What hope?” she asked, with a strange expres- 
sion. 
“You must have seen, always, how highly I 
esteemed you.” 
* You have treated me with great consideration,” 
she said, uneasily; 
give satisfaction, have I not?” 

**O madam, I beg you to believe I was not alluding 
to any of the former business relations between us.” 

*““Then what were you alluding to?’ Her lips 
trembled. 
**T have come on a fool’s errand, perhaps,”’ he said, 
hurriedly—“ to throw myself at your feet, and ask 
you if you can love me.” 
“TI bave loved you ever since I knew you,” 
said, with an accent of reproach. 
**O, then you will not refuse my suit—you will let 
7 | me call you wife—” 

* Young man,” she interrupted, sternly, ‘‘do you 
know how old I am?” 

He sank back, reproved by her voice. 

“I —beg your pardon,” he said, faintly. 

** You should, you should,” she cried, a wail in her 
voice, ‘it is fitting that you should. I have wished 





you 


she 


this. Tell me trankly—are you in trouble?” 
‘* Pardon me,” he said, rising hastily, ‘ this inter- 
view has gone on long enough; I sincerely ask your 
pardon—lI beg you will not think too hardly of me.” 
“Stay,” she cried, rising as he rose, and there were 
tears in her eyes; “ will you not confide in me; are 
t| you too proud to ask of your—laundress, any less 
favor than her hand? Answer me truly; are you in 
difficulty?” 
“Tam; but what will that matter to you? Lam 
not a beggar,” he said, proudly. 
* Bat you have lost everything; you are, if you get 
no help, a ruiped man.” 
“Who told you?” he cried, stopping short, with 
amazement, 
‘* My own penetration; which is seldom at fault,” 
she answered, with a trembling voice. 
** You have guessed right,” he said, with a bitter 
laugh; “ there is a gulf opening at my feet, and ere- 
long it will close over my head. I thank you for your 
;| frankness, but I cannot take your help, unless you 
allow me to devote my life to you. I am n t quite 





| She stood there gazing at him, the tears coursing 


promise me one thing; do nothing rash. Trust to 
“She likes me yet,” he said to himself, trium- | me—I will see you through your difficulties without 
compromising you, if possible, in the eyes of the 
world.” 
in his eyes. 
grasped his arm, gently,—‘‘ you must promise.” 


| cultivate it.” They planted the nuts, and remained 


“T have always endeavored to | 


to do what I could for you, but I never dreamed of 


“Tam so sorry foe you,” she said, softly—“ but 





He looked at her a moment, with wonder 
‘‘Promise me;” she said, again—and 


“JT will,” hesaid; and took his leave. 


CAST AWAY. 








Some sixty leagues from Providence Island, near 
the Gulf of Nicaragua, are some rocks and sand 
known as the Roncadories. Here, in 1638, ten pas- 
sengers of a shipwrecked vessel landed; but eight of 
these having the fear of famine strong upon them, 
preferred to try their chance at sea again—with what 
result is not recorded. Of the two who thought a 
dry death best, one soon found it, and was buried 
in the sand by his comrade, who, thanks to the tame- 
ness of the sea-fowl, was able to keep himself alive 
there until he was rescued by a passing ship, after 
two years’ sojourn. About the year 1600, a Dutch 
merchantman calling at Mauritius, then uninhabit- 
ed, found a Frenchman there, stark naked and stark 
mad, of whom we have no farther information, save 
that it was supposed he had been there a couple of 
years. Crusoeing, like colonizing, does not seem to 
suit our gallant neighbors. St. Pierre tells us how the 
philosopher Leguat and his companions became the 
first inhabitants of the isle of Rodrigues, where co- 
coanut trees were unknown; “but precisely at the 
period of their residence there, the sea threw upon the 
coast several cocoanuts in a state of germination; asif 
Providence had designed to prevail upon them, by this 
useful and agreeable gift, to remain on the island and 





long enough to see the trees attaiu a height of four 
feet. At the end of eighteen months, spite of the 
entreaties, arguments and remonstrances of Leguat, 
they insisted upon leaving the island m search of 
some happier spot where female society was obtain- 
able, thereby incurring a series of misfortunes which 
few of them survived. St. Pierre characteristically 
observes: ‘' For my part, [ entertain no doubt that, 
had they reposed in Providence the confidence they 
ought, He would have sent them wives to their des- 
ert island, as he had sent the cocoanuts,” 
In 1809, Captain Lake, commanding H.M.S. Re- 
cruit, was dismissed the service for leaving a sea- 
man, named Jeffrey, on the island-rock of Sombrero 
in the Atlantic archipelago, as a punishment for 
making free with some spruce beer intended for the 
captain’s private delectation. Nine days the poor 
sailor spent, seeking shelter from the torrid sun, and 
finding none, and living upon birds’ ezgs and limp- 
| ets, when he was rescued from his barren prison by 
an American schooner. Long prior to this, when St. 
Helena was unpeopled, a Dutch seaman, condemned 
to death for some offence committed on the return 
voyage from the West Indies, was put ashore there, 
instead of being hung at the yard-arm, the ship put- 
| ting into the harbor for the purpose of burying an 
officer. The Dutchman, however, was no sooner left 
to himself than he opened the new-made grave, un- 
coffined superior, carried the coffin down to 
the shore, and having launched it, jamped into his 
| Strange boat, and by using the lid asa rudder, made 
his way across the waves until he overtook his 
ship, which, thanks to a calm, he was not long in 
doing. He was taken on board by the astonished 


} 


displayed. 


there for several years in a hovel of his own building, 
raised whenever a sbip visited the place. 


ences of our next subject. 


small party in search of those necessaries. 


wreak hjs hungry valor. 


bered up a tree, and there roosted. 


still there, evidently about to sail. 





moral courage, and that little had been slowly evap- | countenance. 
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por making him oblivious of everything until day bad 
far advanced, when a craving for food roused him to 
exertion, and he hobbled along the shore in search 
of some fish, but was obliged to content himself with 


captain, and received a pardon for the pluck he had 
The solitude-hating Dutchman would 
have voted the Irishman mad who voluntarily took 
up his abode on one of the Gallipagos Islands, living 


exchanging for rum the potatoes and pumpkins he 
One of the 
same group was the scene of the Crusoeing experi- 
They were experiences of 
a limited duration; but another day of them would 
have brought a tragic ending. Lord, a young fellow 
of seventeen, belonging to a South Sea whaler, that 
put in for wood and water, was despatched with a 
He some- 
how got separated from the rest, and wandered about 
until night surprised him, tired and hungry, in the 
mazes of the forest, where he was fain to find a 
grassy bed. As soon as it was light, Lord was up and 
moving, his first care being to provide himself with 
a stout stick, in hope it might help him to a meal. 
Erelong, he turned it to some account in disabling a 
large snake, before the reptile had made up its mind 
how to treat the disturber of its slumbers; but after 
that, Lord roamed hour after hour without discover- 
ing any outlet or seeing anything upon which to 
When darkness set in, the 
unlucky sailor, fearing to wake snakes again, clam- 
In dropping 
from his uncomfortable lodging next morning, he 
knocked down a large owl that had taken up its 
quarters in the same tree, and cf it he made a raw 
and better breakfast. Another day passed, bringing 
him, at its close, to the foot of a mountain, where he 
slept, to wake drenched with the night-rain, aud 
hardly able to drag himself up the hillside. Upon 
reaching the top, the sight of the sea invigorated 
him for a time; but, to his dismay, his ship was no- 
where to be seen, although he could plainly see the 
bay in which sbe had lately ridden. A brig was 
Almost mad at 
the thought of losing the sole chance of deliverance, 
Lord ture down the hill, through bush and brier, to 
He could not make an open avowal; he had but little ; down her cheeks—a variety of emotions changing her | reach the beach, and see the brig but a speck on the 






This realization of his fears was succeeded by a stu- 





such a repast as he could gather from the shrubs 
within his reach. The next day, managing to take 
@ seal unawares, he raver ously ate ita iver, the re- 
sult being a violent sickness, As soon as he got the 
better of that, he rambled on again till he fell in with 
a tortoise, upon which he made a good meal, giving 
him heart to return to his seal, and strength to cut 
it up and lay it on the sands to dry, Upon this, 
Lord lived as long as it lasted, sleeping in the woods, 
and roving about the shore during the day, and then 
r eturned perforce to his vegetarian diet, He knew 
there were plenty of fishin the sea, and many a 
plump bird flew tauntingly above bis head; but be 
might have parodied Master Tommy Tucker, and 
sang: 





How can I shoot them without eer a gun? 
How catch any fish, hook and line having none ? 


His monotonous life was only relieved by the 
strange bedfellows misery brought him—at one time 
asnake; at another, a huge seal, which he found 
lying cheek by jowl with him on the sand. When 
he awoke to the latter discovery, Lord had unluckily 
mislaid his trusty stick; but resolved to get a dinner 
at any hazard, he grappled boldly with the seal, and 
rolledinto the sea with him, getting decidedly the 
worst of the bout, and thankful at being able to 
scramble on land again. On the twenty-first day of 
his Crusoeship, he crawled up-hill once more, with 
very little hope of ever coming down, and could 
scarcely believe hie eyes when he saw a dark speck 
upon the ocean grow and grow into a large ship mak- 
ing for the bay. At last, doubt changed to bi+rsed 
certainty; Lord rushed headlong down the moun- 
tain, and staggered upon the beach, saw her enter 
the harbor, drop anchor and lower a boat. Then he 
fainted. Coming to his senses, he found bimself 
surrounded by sympathizing seamen, who answered 
his cry of ‘‘ Water, water!” by handing him a can, 
from which he drank till he swooned again, when his 
deliverers took him up tenderly, and carried him on 
board, just in time to save his life, and give him 
cause to bless the accident that had brought Captain 
Cook to his rescue. 

Upon the lava-island of Tristan d’Acunha there 
landed, in 1810, three men—an American named 
Lambat, a Portuguese half-caste, and a native of 
Minorca. Of this small party, the first was the chief. 
He voted himself king, drawing up a formal inetru- 
rent, setting forth, that in order, to provide himself 
with a competency beyond the reach of chicanery, he 
took possession of Tristan d’Acunha for himself, 
and his heirs; by the same deed, binding himeelf, and 
those he ruled, to receive all comers with hospitality, 


ed, for a fair consideration. The palace of this self- 
constituted head of a very limited monarchy was a 
grass-thatched hut; his domains, some three or four 
hundred acres of cultivable land. With the aii of 
his two subjects, King Lambat raised potatoes, cab- 
bages, onions, lettuces, turnips, carrots, parsnips 
and beet; bred live-stock, in the shape of pigs, goats, 
geese, fowls, ducks and turkeys; and collected seal- 
oll and seal-skins, For food, the little community 
relied principally upon their island’s native resources, 
living upon grampers, sea elephants, mackerel, cray- 
fish and sea-fowl. In 1812, Lambat disappeared in 
a mysterious manner, never to be heard of again. 
His deserted people suffered considerably from the 
depredations of American privateers; but when the 
Falmouth frigate arrived, in 1816, to take possession 
of the place for the British government, they still 
possessed forty sows, two boars, twenty acres of veg- 
etables and three reed-roofed houses. Upon the ar- 
rival of the English, the half-caste took the first op- 
portunity of departing, but the Minorca man re- 
mained, to give the soldiers the benefit of his experi- 
ence, and excite their suspicions as to Lambat’s real 
fate, by dropping self-criminatory remarks whenever 
his libations loosened his tongue. This happened 
very often, for old Thomas was always flush of cash, 
though where his bank was no one could guess. He 
promised to divulge the secret some day, but was 
suddenly struck by death, and died without making 
any sign; and although every likely and unlikely 
place was examined by eager treasure-seekers, the 
storehouse was never discovered. 

In 1814, an English ship was wrecked « ff one of the 
Falkland group called New Island. The passengers 
anit crew escaped to land, and were hospitably cared 
for by an American captain, named Barnard, who 
promised to crown his kindness by taking them on 
board with him, and landing them at some Brazilian 
port. At this time, England and America were at 
war. The Englishmen, doubtfal of the American’s 
intentions, and determined not to give him the 
chance of handing them over as prisoners of war, 
took alvantage of bis absence hunting in the interi- 
or, to cut the cable and sail for North America, for- 
getting, in their hurry, to leave any supplies for their 
unsuspecting host. The victim of this scurvy in- 
gratitude was naturally astonished when he awoke 
to his predicament, but, like a sensible man, lost no 
time in vain grumbling, but set to work to make 
himself and his four companions in misfortane as 
com fortable as circumstances admitted. They built 
themselves a stone house strong evough to resist 
wintry weather; made themselves clothes of seal- 
skin; stored up albatross’s eggs and potatoes—these 
last had been planted long before by the captain 





horizon. 


himself; and their dog now and then brought in a 
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and supply them with anything his dominions yiela- 
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pig as his contribution to the common larder. It was 


not long, however, ere the men, impatient of control, | 
stole away in the boat, leaving their commander | 
alone on the island; and alone he remained for some | 
months, tailoring and food-collecting, until the runa- | 
ways, finding they could not do without him, return- 
ed. Their return was no addition to Barnard’s com- 
fort; he only discovered that one of them intended to 
murder him, Just in time enough to frustrate the 
deed. The would-be aseassin was exiled to a small 
island in Quaker Harbor, where his own company 
soon worked him into a penitent frame of mind. The 
causers of this invelantary Crusoeing were not quite , 
80 bad as they seemed. At their instance a British | 
man-of-war was despatched from Rio Janeiro ex- 
pressiy to take off the Americans, but by an unlucky 
chance failed to find them, as they were away on a 
foraging expedition; and a couple of years went by 
before they were able to say good-by to New I-land 
from the deck of an English whaler. 


> 
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{From The Sunday Times.j 
A MAN IN THE HOUSE. 


IF a call ever comes for an army of nervous women, 
my Aunt Priscilla will be, at least, a major gencral- 
ess. She is ‘acarey” onal! points, but her weakness | 
centres in her silver. Her fear of burglars is chronic, 
but it has never occurred to her that when they come 
they may take her clothes, her watch, or her diamond 
ring. One day, when I said to her that other things 
besides old family plate might tempt thieves, she an- 
swered, with a resigned look, ‘O, they always take 
silver first, you know. If I could think that they 
would steal anything else in the house, ard leave 
that, I should be happy.” 

Do not think, fair reader, that Aunt Priscilla is 
‘the last ungathered rose on my ancestral tree,” or 
the last shoot of a decayed stock, carefully hoarding 
a few treasured spoons, and teapots, and bits of yel- 
low lace, as relics of old-time splendor. Still less is 
the treasured plate so new that its owner has not be- 
come used to its magnificence. If my aunt’s forefa- 
thers did not help William the Conqueror take pos- 
session of England, they have left ber a worthy nanie, 
and years ago, when she married Uncle Peter, she 
added to it one as stainless, for shé always writes 
herself Priscilla Manchester West. Her love for Un- 
cle Peter, strong as it is, is swallowed up in her aftec- 
tion for her own family, around whom she believes, 
I think, that the world revulves, 

The Manchesters, although never a very wealthy or 
famous race, have always been comfortable, well-to- 
do people. They have had roomy houses, and woll- 
fed horses, and good clothes and tood. They are not 
fashionabie people, and have never left their old 
homes for poorly built new ones in a more ‘stylish ” 

,street. Aunt Priscilla still lives just out of town, in 
the house where she went on her wedding-day, while 
it was quite fresh and new. There have been few 
changes in it, for my aunt is the neatest of house- 
keepers, and her son Manchester, although a noisy, 
playfal boy, was taught to “ keep himself to himeelt” 
in his mother’s rooms, in recompense tor unbounded 
freedom in his own. 

I have always been Aunt Priscilla’s favorite niece, 





' lyoked for the dreaded man, crying at the same time 





for I am the eldest daughter of her eldest brvther, 


her youth. I have almost lived with her ever since I 


I should live with her, at least, half the time. 
wont find it so gay here as in town,” she would say. 


* But think how much worse it is for me, alone all | ceived a note from Aunt Priscilla to the eftect that 
day, than for us both together. And then it is such | Manchester, who was just out of college, was going 


| laying up treasures in heaven, rather than on earth, 
filling the same place in the family which she held in | 
| was, ‘* I didn’t lay them up, Nelly. 
can remember. She claimed all my school vacations H 
when I was a child, and after I grew up, insisted that | 
“You | 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 











“ Why, aunt!” langbed I. ‘‘ How covld anybody 
get in throngh both those licked doors, and that 
barred window ?” 

“They covl1 steal in, in the daytime, and hide 
themselves. Now I don’t like to turn anybody away 
hungry from b.y door, but I watch every beggar who 
comes till I see him fairly out of the lane, and I never 
feel sure that he basn’t a dozen accom} lices some- 
where.” 

In spite of my repeated assnrances that nobody 
could possibly get into the house ‘‘ unbeknownst,” 
my aunt grew more and more fearful, until I begged 
her to lock the safe, and let me drive her to the sta- 
tion to meet Uncle Peter. On the way her peace of 
mind was undisturbed, except by the sight of a rough- 
looking man with a bundle, which she fancied was 
filled with stclen property. She was, however, reas- 
sured on hearing my uncle ask the man to come to 
him for work, on the recommendation of his brother, 
the gardener, 

Every night, at ten o’clock, Aunt Priscilla and I 
counted the silver, } laced it in baskets, and locked it 
in the dressing-room safe. The tea-service was used 
every day, for my aunt said, ‘I shan’t have it long, 
at any rate, and I may as well use it while I can, as 
never see it ell. Three houses were broken into last 
night at the South End, and the burglars will be here 
before long.” 

My uncle laughed in what aunt called his unfeel- 
ing way, and went on with his evening paper. After 
we went up stairs, I always heard my aunt Icoking 
in closets, and under beds for the man whom she 
never fonnd. ‘ Never despair, Prissy, you may find 
him yet,” Uncle Peter would say, when, after a fan- 
cied slirm, we had made a progress from cellar to 
garret with lanterns, and a rev. lver which Manches- 
ter had taught me how to use, at my earnest request. 

I said that my aunt always looked through the 
house for a man she never found. This, though 
strictly true, needs one little ex; lanation. Once, 
when her house was in the hands of painters and 
carpenters, she heard a heavy breathing under her 
bed. Hulf-paralyzed with fear, she could hardly 
move, or avaken Uncle Peter. But the breathing 
continued, and at last, with a mighty effort, she 


in a voice which woul shake, in spite of her wish to 
make it firm, “I’m so glad that Manchester is at 
home, and Tom with him, and Michael in the house, 
too.” These words were a downright, deliberate lie, 
tor Manchester was at cllege, ‘‘Tom” a myth, and 
Michac] slept in a room over the stable. Annt Pris- 
cilla might have spared herself the sin of falsehoou, 
for,on looking for the long expected burglar, she 
found—a Newfound land dog of great size and beauty, 
who had strayed in at the open door during the day, 
and estaLlished himself in comtortal le sleeping quar- 
ters. This event, although of no great importance 
in itself, was the cause of great triumph on my aunt’s 
part. “I said I heard something in the evening,” 
she said, ‘‘and Peter wouldn’t believe me. Never 
tell me again that I don’t hear anything. I know 
better.” 

But even the provokirg way in which my uncle 
whistled to an imaginary dog, whenever my aunt 
heard a noise at night, did not cure her of her fear of 
robbers. I often quoted to her certaém verses about 


but ber only answer, with a mournful shake of head, 
Every one of 
them was given we, or left by will. I vouldn’t help 
having them,” and she might have added, ‘I 
wouldn’t if I touli.” 

One day last summer, while I was at home, I re- 





a comfort to have anybosly in the house whom I am | to Moosehead Lake with some of his friends, and that | 


not airaid to trust with the silver.” When I was 
quite a child, my aunt gave me a large apron, and 
placed me at a table, whereon lay a dozen teaspoons, 
a tub of hot water, some soap, brushes, chamois 
leather and jewellers’ rouge, telling me that when I 
made the spoons bright enough, she would let me 
clean the forks, and that in time I might even be al- 
lowed to handle the tea-service upon which she look- 
ed as the very apple of hereye. ‘* Who knows,” she 
said, ‘* but you may have some of them one of these 
days, and I couldn’t rest in my grave if I thought 
they weren’t polished in this way twice a week, and 
washed in scalding water, and rubbed with chamois 
leather after every meal.” I, of course, felt proud of 
my aunt’s trust in me, and brightened the spoons 
until they looked ‘‘ almost as well as if I had done 
them myself,” said Aunt Priscilla. 

When I grew older, I jearned the history of the 
precious tea-service, and of all the other contents of 
the great safe which stood in my aunt’s dressing- 
room. “ This cream-pitcher,” she sxid, as she care- 
fully unwrapped it from the folds of tissue paper in 
which it lay, ‘‘ belonged to your great-grandmother 
Manchester, and was brought from England by her 
Uncle Benjamin, the sea-captain. She gave it to her 
daughter Priscilla, my aunt, who gave it me for my 
name. If you had been called Priscilla, too, Nelly, 
you should have had it; but, as you are only Helen 
Priscilla, 1’m *afraid it must go to my Manchester. 
The tea-service was given to your grandfather be- 
cause he took some passengers off a sinking ship. 
See!” and she read, ‘‘ Presented to Captain Henry 
Manchester, by the grateful passengers of the brig 
Perdita, August 15, 1814.” 

‘** That’s a good thing to keep,” said I. 

* Yes,” answered Aunt Priscilla, pluintively, “ if I 
could only be sure of keeping it. But I wake up 
every night with a cold chill, thinking that somebody 
is at the safe.” 





| Uncle Peter bad unfortunately chosen the same time 


for a business journey to Chicago, and perhaps across 
the plains, to the newly-settled States. Manchester 
had offered to give up his camping-out, but his mo- 
ther had tceld him that she and I could get on very 
well by ourselves for a few weeks. She begged me to 
come to see her as soon as possible, and to stay a 
month, at least, as my uncle would probably be away 
for that time. 

Ou the next day I went to cons le my afflicted aunt, 
and to say good-by to my uncle and cousin. The | 
first four days passed away quietly enough, without | 





| 
hand. 


be entered at night witbout disturbing one of us. A 
door which opened into the entry was always kept 
locked, aud those which led into our rooms were 
barred. Every precaution was taken to keep the 
precious silver from harm, and, for once im my life, [ 
hoped that my aunt would sleep without fear, even 
without the protecting presence of my uncle. 

Vain hope! She was more nervous than ever, and 
mace herself thoroughly wretched by day as well as 
by night. I gave up trying to reason with her, and 
tried to keep her amueed and interested in outside 
things. 1 bought a pattern of astonishing difficulty 


count the stitches. The work, however, went on 
somewhat after this fashion: ‘‘ One two, three, four, 
five blue, two scarlet, one—what’s that noise in the 
dining-room ?”” 

* Only Bridget, washing windows I saw her when 
I came in.” 

*O, is that all? Where was 1? Two scarlet, one 
wood color. Who’s that man?” 

“The baker, I think.” 

** You'd better goand see. He don’t look like him.” 





lanes and cool wood roads, but Aunt Priscilla could | 
not forget the safe and its precious contents, and was 
always sure that the house was, at that moment, a 


signed myself to her attacks of fear. 


aunt, who was standing by my bedside. 


any unususl cause for alarm. The coachman and | 
gardener slept in the house with loaded pistols at | scream, as I saw a man lying on one of the lounges. 
I elept in a room on one side of the dressing- | 
room, and my aunt on the other, so that it could not rubbing his eyes and looking somewhat bewildered. 


for a Berlin wool chair, and begged her to help me ; 


It may easily be seen that the chair was not tin- | 
ished during that visit. | 
Driving was pleasant enough, through the shady 


| 


prey to a gang of thieves. Afier a few times, I gave 
up trying to tempt my aunt out of doors, and re- 


One night, after I had been in the house about three 
weeks, | was awakened from asound sleep by my 


“ What is it?” said I drowsily. 

** Hush! I’ve shat the door. Don’t move. 
are robbers in the house.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

**T heard them come in at the back door, and now 
they are in the parlor.” 

* Nonsense, aunt; I don’t hear anything. Lie 
down here, fur you’!! take cold.” 

I persuaded her to lie down, and listened with all 
my ears, but could hear nothing. At last, however, 
the sound of astealthy footstep mate my blood run 
cold. The step went through the parlor below us 
and into the entry. I could hear, through the open 
window of my room, a faint whisper below. Aunt 
heard it too, for she said: 

* There are two of them! O dear!” 

*“ How could you come in here?” 

‘‘T heard them in the kitchen, and I knew they 
wouldn’t come up stairs for five minutes certainly 
with all those doors to unlock, and I just run in 
here.” 

‘“* Hush! they are coming up stairs.” 

Now I pride myself upon my strong nerves and 
general fearlessness, but I must contess that the steps 
which came up, up, up, so carcfully, made me wish 
that I were at home, or somewhere where “thieves 
do not break through and steal.’”? But 1 am happy 
to say this feeling s as only momentary. I grasped 
the little revolver which lay under my pillow. 

* Shall I shoot, annt?” I whispered. 

**No; let them take it if they must, but don’t shoot 
anybody. I couldn’t stand that.” 

O, what a feeling came over us both as we heard a 
key turn in the lock of the dressing-room door. (I 
mean the dvor which led intotheentry ) Slowly, 
slowly, we heard the door open, and the footsteps go 
towards the safe. 

“aunt,” said I, “ letme call the men. Are you 
going to let your silver be taken away before your 
very eyes?” 

‘Yes; let them take it. 
o sly, ‘* I don’t want any shooting in my house. 
worse than robbery.” 

Our doors were locked, 80 that the robbers would 
bardly try to come in urless they wished our watches 
or clothes, and the walls were se ihick that we whis- 
pered to each other in very low tones without fear of 
being heard. But now we held our breath, half hear- 
ing, half fancying that we Leard those dreadful steps 
go nearer the safe. Then there was a pause, and af- 
terwar's a slight sound as of opening the heavy door, 
and ina very few minutes we heard the steps go 
down stairs again. 

“They couldn’t have taken much,” said I. 

*“ He couldn’t,” answered my aurt. ‘There was 
only one man there, but he’s gone fur the rest to heip 
him carry all the things away.”’ 

We listened, and listened sgain, waitirg to hear 
the dreadful sound on the stairs, but nothing came; 
and towards morning I slept fera little while, but 
woke troubled and unrefreshed at five o’clock. 

My aunt was dressing in her room. 

“ T haven’t dared look at the safe yet,” she said. 
‘*Come with me.” 

We overlooked the dressing-room. There was no 
sign of disturbance on the floor, and the safe looked 
as strong and grim asever. On turning the key, we 
found everything as usual. The tea service of bless- 
ed memory was still there, and spoons and forks lay 
in their places, just as we had left them the night 
before. 

**T don’t understand it,” said I. ‘“ Let’s go down 
stairs and see if they have taken anything there.” 

We looked into the frout entry; nothing strange 
there, except that the door of the hat-closet, which 
we had left shut, was half open; so was the parlor 
door. 

I looked into the parlor, but started back with a 


There 


O dear!” she said pite- 
It’s 


The noise which I made wwoke him, and he stood up, 


I did not know what tosay. Aunt stood behind 
we trembling, and almost ready to cry. So worn out 
was she with the night’s excitement. Our visitor 
was at a loss for words, and stood by the sofa, when 
from the back parlor appeared another man, into 
whose arms my aunt flung kberself, sobbing as if her 
heart would break. 

It was Uncle Peter. 

“What's the matter, Prissy?” he asked, in his 
cheerful voice. 

‘* Matter!’’ said I, seeing that Aunt Priscilla could 
not speak. “ So ’twas you who almost frightened us 
to death last night, was it? How could you?” 

“You don’t mean that you heard me, do you? 
Why, I was as quiet asa mouse. By the way,” he 
went on, when my aunt was calm again, “ this is my 
friend Sam Bennett of Chicago, one of the best fel- 
lows breathing.” 

Mr. Bennett vowed, and said, “If I had known 
what a tright I should give you, I should have stayed 
in town.” 

** Now, Peter, what did you do it for?” asked my 


“Well, to make a long story short, I got through 
my business, and found that I needn’t go to Idahe. 
So I came home, and Bennett was with me in the 
cars. When we got into Boston, at eleven o’clock 
last night, all the hotels were full. We tried Par- 
ker’s, and the Tremont, and the Revere, and our driy- 
er said that there was no use in going anywhere else, 
Sol told him to drive us out here, and we left the 
hack at the foot of the lane, so we needn't disturb 
you. We got in with my latch-key, and found some 
bread and cold beef. I told Bennett that we’d better 
sleep in the parlor, if he woulin’t mind, tor if you 
women -heard us, you’d either think we’d come for 
the silver, and be frightened to death, or if you found 
out who we were you’d be up, getting supper for us 
in the middle of the night. We camped here, and 
you cheated us out of two hours’ sleep.” 

‘But who came up stairs?” I asked. 

% You didn’t hear me there, did you? I took off 
my boots and walked like a cat, I thought. I hada 
lot of bills and bonds that I thought would be better 
off in the sate than anywhere, and I put them into 
one of the drawers, as soon as Icame home. Now, 
Nelly, if you’ll show Mr. Bennett up stairs, he’l) 
make bimself fine for breakiast. Prissy, you’re hap- 
py, aren’t you, now you’ve really heard a man in 
the house?” 

Now, in order to make a perfect romance, I ought 
to have married my uncle’s frien’; but I didn’t, be- 
cause be was a gray-haired man of sixty, with a wife, 
children and grandchildren in Chicago. 

My aunt has never said anything about robbers 
since that night, though she takes as much care of 
her silver as ever, and locks it up every night. But 
she never asks Uncle Peter to search the house with 
her for the man she has never fund. 


> 





QUEEN MARY’S TIMF. 

Martial law was proclaimed through Cornwall and 
Devonshire. and the gibbet did its work freely, al- 
though in the latter county care was taken to distin- 
guisb the really guilty. In Cornwall, if we may be- 
lieve the legends of the next generation, Sir Anthony 
Kingston, who went as provost-marshal, was not 80 
scrupulous. A story was told of a miller who had 
been ovt with Arundel, and expecting inquiry, had 
persuaded a servant to take his place and name. 
“Are you the miler?” said Kingston, riding one day 
to hisdoor. ‘ If you please, ves,” was the unsuspect- 
ing answer. ‘Up with him,” said the provost-mar- 
shal. “‘ He is a busy knave, hang him up.” In vain 
the poor man called out that he was no miller, but an 
innocent servant. ‘* Thou art a false knave, then,” 
said Sir Anthony, ‘‘to be in two tales, therefore 
bang him ;” and he was hanged incontinently. The 
mayor of Bodmin had been among the first to move; 
bis name was joined to Arundel’s in the rebels’ arti- 
cles, but his friends had interceded for him, and he 
hoped for pardon. Kingston visited Bodmin in his 
progress, and sent the mayor notice that he would 
dine with him. He had a man to hang, too, he said. 
and a stout gallows must be ready. The dinner was 
duly eaten, and the gallows prepared. ‘“ Think you,” 
said Kingston, as they stcod l-oking at it, ‘think 
youitisstrongenough?” ‘“ Yessir,” quoth the may- 
or, “it is.”” “ Well, then,” said Sir Anthony, “ get 
you up, for it is for you.” The mavor, greatly 
abashed, exclaimed and protested. ‘‘ Sir,” said King- 
ston, ‘‘ there is no remedy; ye have been a busy rebel, 
and this is appointed for your reward ;”’ and so, with- 
out respite or stay, the mayor was hanged. 


EHOW TO AVOID A BAD HUSBAND. 
The following rules will teach young ladies how to 
avoid the catching of a bad husband: 
1. Never marry for wealth. A woman’s life con- 
sisteth not in those things that she possesseth. 
2. Never marry a fop, nor one who struts about 
dandy-like, in kid gloves, cane and rings on his fin- 
gers. Beware! there is a trap! 
3. Never marry a niggard, or close fisted, mean, 
sordid man, who saves every penny, or spends it 
grudgingly. Take care, lest he stint you to death. 
3. Never marry a stranger, or one whose character 
is not known or tested. S»me women jump right 
into the fire with their eyes wide open. 
5. Never marry a mope or drone, or one who drawis 
and draggles through life, one toot after another, and 
lets things take their chances. 
6. Never marry a man who treats his mother or 
sister unkindly or indifferently. Such treatment is a 
sure indication of meanness and wickedness. 
7. Never on any account, marry a gambler, @ pro- 
fane person, one who in the least speaks lightly of 
God or cf religion. Such aman can never make a 
good husband. 
8. Never marry a sloven, one who is negligent of 
his person or dress, aud is filthy in his habits. The 
external appearance is an index to the heart. 
9. Shun the rake as a snake, a viper, a very demon. 
10. Finally, never marry a man who is addicted to 
the use of ardent spirits. Depend upon it, you are 
better off alone than you would be were you tied toa 
man whose breath is polluted, and whose vitals are 
being gnawed out by alcohol. 








LOVE. 
So Beauty on the waters stood, 
When Love had severed earth from flood: 
So when he parted earth from fire, 
He d‘d with concord all inspire! 
And then a motion he them taught. 
‘That elder than himself was Thought, 
Which Thought was, yet, the end of earth, 








auat. 


For Love is elder than his birth. 
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PUZZLES. FOR 1 THE MILLION. 


| When we reached the drawing-room, there was 
formed around Professor Puzzleton just such a ring 
of attentive listeners as he is accustomed to see about 
him at the Royal Society, when he points out the 
spots in the sun. 

*¢ Two brothers,” began the professor, impressively, 
addressing the hostess, ‘“‘ were walking together down 
the street, and one of them, stopping at a certain 
house, knocked at the door, observing: 

«¢T have a niece here, who is ill.’ 

«“* Thank Heaven,’ observed the other, ‘I have got 
no niece;’ and he walked away. Now how could 
that be?” 

“Why, it’s a riddle!” exclaimed Mr. Funnidog, 
delightedly. 

“And one that you will not guess in a hurry, sim- 
ple as it is,” observed the professor, confidently. 
“ Come, ladies and gentlemen, solve the problem.” 

“7 see,” ejaculated Mrs. Housewife. 

** Hush! whisper in my ear, ma’am,”’ cried Puzzle- 
ton, with all the excitement of a child with a toy. 
** Don’t let em hear it. ‘Niece by marriage? Stuff 








catch at all;” and once more he glanced with hostil- 
ity at Funnidog, as much as to say, “Sach as he 
would ask you.” ‘* Nothing can be simpler than my 
qiestion. ‘I’ve got a niece here that’s ill,’ says one 
brother. ‘Thank Heaven, I have not got a niece,’ 
says the other. Howcan that be? You all give it 
up? Well, the invalid was his daughter.” 

“O, I see,” said Mrs. Housewife, despondingly. 
‘How very stupid of us not to find it out!” 

“Yes, indeed, ma’am,” assented the remorseless 
savant. ‘The failure only shows how difficult it is 
for ordinary minds to grasp more than one idea at the 
same time. The attention is solely fixed on the-dif- 
terent varieties of nieces.”’ 

“And also,” observed Mr. Aloes (who was much 
displeased at being classed among *‘ ordinary minds”) 
—‘tand also, the attention is naturally distracted 
from the point at issue by the brutality of the father’s 
remark. Now, that is in itself a ‘catch,’ in my 
opinion.” 

“ Well, sir, 1 will give you another simple exercise 
for the understanding, that has no such distracting 
element,” observed the professor, coolly. “A blind 
beggar had a brother. The brother died. What 
relation were they to one another? Come, tell me 
that” 

‘* Why, they were brothers,” exclaimed the colonel 
with the rapidity of a small boy at the bottom of his 
class, who hopes to gain promotion. 

“No sir,” answered tlie professor, regarding Thun- 
derbomb with interest, as a significant type of some 
low order of intelligence; “ they were not brothers, 
or I should scarcely have asked the question.” 

“They might be brothers in-law?’ suggested 
Funnidog. 

“Undoubtedly they might be,” replied Puzzleton, 
with a pitying smile; *‘ but they were not.” 

“ Stop a bit,” observed. Mr. Macpherson, hurriedly, 
like one who has not got his answer quite ready, but 
yet does not wish to be anticipated. ‘‘The blind 
beggar, you say, had a brother, and the brother died. 
Well, of course, if one was dead, you know, they 
could not be brothers any longer.” 

“The idea is novel,” observed the professor, grave- 
ly, ‘* but you have not hit upon the exact solution. 
The fact is, gentlemen and ladies, a blind beggar may 
be either male or female. In this instance, she was 
afemale. They were brother and sister.” 

**T call that a catch,” said Aloes, gloomily. 

‘“* Well, at all events, it was an easy one, and you 
all missed it,” returned the professor, with quiet tri- 
umph. ‘ Now I’ll give you one more example of so- 
cial arithmetic, which shall be in all respects bona 
Jide. It isa simple question in subtraction, and all I 
ask of you is—since two or three guesses would arrive 
at the truth by mere elimination—to write down the 
reply on paper. A man went to a cobbler’s and 
bought a pair of boots for sixteen shillings. He put 
down a sovereign, and the cobbler, having no change, 
sent for it to a heighboring public house, and gave it 
him. Later in the day, the landlord of the inn sent 
in to say that the sovereign was a bad one, and in- 
sisted upon the cobbler making it right; which he 
accordingly .did. Now, how much did the cobbler 
lose by the whole transaction? There is no sort of 
play upon words, or anything iain @ common sum in 
arithmetic.” 

‘* Why, it’s the easiest thing in the world,” ejucu- 
lated Housewife. “ Of course, the cobbler lost jast—” 

“ Be quiet, sir,” cried Mr. Puzzleton, very angrily. 
“ Write it down, will you?—if you can write.” 

“Scratch a professor, and you find a Tartar,” whis- 
pered Aloes. “ You had better do as he wishes.” 

So we all wrote down what we imagined to be the 
loss which the cobbler had sustained; and it was 
wonderful how opinions differed within such narrow 
limits. 

The colone! made him lose two pounds. 

Mr. Aloes made him lose just a pound and the 
boots. 

Mr. Fannidog made him lose six-and-thirty shil- 
ings. 

Mr. Macpherson made him lose sixteen shillings 
and the boots, minus the profit he made upon the 
boots (which, said the professor, it was not necessary 
to take into consideration) 

Mr. Scale Hill, who was used to investigate the 
bills of extortionate Swiss landlords, set down the 
loss with confidence at twelve shillings and the 
boots. 
cS Mr. Smooth Smyler wrote: 








eight shillings, besides the boots and his temper.” 
Housewife wrote: 

* Why, of course he lost the boots and twenty-four 
shillings.” 

Mrs. Housewife and the ladies bit their pens, but 
declined to commit themselves. “ They had never 
been taught,” they said, “ the Rule of Three.” 

* You are all wrong,” said the professor, quietly, 
**as I expected you would be, The way to get at the 
matter is to consider what is gained. The landlord, 
and the whole story of his changing the sovereign, 
may be taken out of the question, since he is neither 
better nor worse for the transaction. The buyer of 
the boots gets in exchange for his bad sovereign four 


' shillings and a pair of boots, and that is just what 


the cobbler loses.” 

“If one had only a room to one’s self, and the 
whole day before one to do it in,” sighed Mrs. House- 
wifa, “I think I could answer any of these things.” 

“ Very good, ma’am,” said the professor. ‘Then 
answer me this, when I come to see you next. A 
man bought twelve herrings for a shilling; some 


| were twopence apiece, some a halfpenny, and some 
and nonsense. The thing is not any foolish kind of | 


a farthing—how many did he bay at each price?” 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.} 
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JOSEPH WARREN LODGE. 

The cfticers of Joseph Warren Lodge were installed 
last week, at the 133 1 regular communication of the 
Lodge, by M. W. Grand Master Charles C. Dame. 
The elected officers are the same as last year. There 
are one or two changes in the appointed officers. The 
following is the entire list: 

Z H. Thomas, Jr., Worshipful Master. 
Daniel W. Lawrence, Senior Warden. 
Nathaniel Greene, Jr., Junior Warden. 
Benjamin F. Adams, Treasurer. 

Ivory H. Pope, Secretary. 

Asa Wellington, Senior Deacon. 
Albert Babbitt, Junior Deacon. 
Andrew J. Lovell, Senior Steward. 
Joshua Littlefield, Junior Steward. 
E:iward Coverly, Marshal. 

James Morrison, Chaplain. 

Charles E. Sherburn, Inside Sentinel. 
George H. Pike, Tiler. 

Howard M. Dow, Organist. 

Edward Prescott, Chorister. 





DEATH OF AN OLD MAson.—Colonel Elbridge 
Gerry, well known in this vicinity, died at his resi- 
dence in Stoneham, last week, at the age of seventy- 
five. He served as captain and lieutenant-colonel in 
the State militia, about the time of the war of 1812, 
and had been a Freemason for over forty years. He 
was very wealthy, having been made rich mainly by 
rises in real estate, 





FREEMASONRY IN AUSTRIA.—Austria, the most 
despotic of nations for many years, or until the last 
war with Prussia, when she was compelled to open 
her eyes, has at last consented to tolerate Freema- 
sonry, and to allow it to flourish unmolested by the 
law. 





MAsoNRY SACRED.—To the true Mason, the repu- 
tation of Masonry is a thing sacred as his personal 
honor, and he will labor not only to preserve it un- 
sullied, bat will watch with unwearied attention that 
none who are unworthy shall labor with the cratts- 
men. 
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CONNECTICUT MASONRY. 


A Sir Knight of Middleton, Connecticut, has taken 
the trouble to torward us the tollowing information 
respecting Masonic matters in Middleton. We thank 
him for his lists of officers: 

St JOHN’s LODGE, No 2—William H. Burrows, 
W.M.; John G. Pelton, 8. W.; Jonathan B. Kil- 
bourn, J. W.; Elijah Ackley, Treas ; Frank C. 
S uith, Sec ; Wilbur F. Barrows, S. D.; Charles B. 
Bidwell, J. D ; Charles H. Edwards and Wallace 
Pease, Stewards; Francis C. Chase, Tiler. 

COLUMBIA COUNCIL, No 9,R. & S W.—Lucius 
E. Maynard, T. I. G. M.; Flavel N. Btiss, 1. D.G W.; 
Jonathan B Kilbourn, I. P. C. of W.; Elijah Ack- 
ley, Treas.; George T. Douglas, Recorder; William 
I. Addis, C. of G.; Frederick W. Flagg, C. of C.; 
Francis C. Chase, Steward. 

CYRENE COMMANDERY, No. 8, K. T.—Alfred O. 
Smith, E.C.; Henry Woodward, Gen.; Charles W. 
Stearns, C. G.; Elijah Ackley, Prelate; Samuel 
Stearns, Jr, S. W.; Edward G. Parkhurst, J. W.; 
Jonathan Kilbourn, Treas.; Jonathan B Kilbourn, 
Recorder; James E. Bidwell, Warden; S. Nelson 
Hall, St’d Br.; Ira L Gardiner, Sw’d Br.; Jobn 8. 
Bailey, 3d Gaard; George M. Pratt, 2: Guard; Fred- 





nmissary; Francis C. Chase, Sentinel; William H. 
Badde, Organist. 


ey am not sure, but it seems to me he ealy lost | 


- CAUTION AGAIN sT IMPOSTORS. 

As inthe church and other moral organizations 
hypocrites and impostors are at times detected, so in 
Masonry, notwithstanding all precautions, a rascal 
will occasionally turn up, to the injary of the Order 
and to the injury, also, of those who have honest 
claims upon the Order for help. Trusting too im- 
Plicitly to the integrity that forms the pride of their 
institution, Masons are too apt to neglect proper in- 
quiry regarding stranger applicants for aid, and 
hence they are apt to be deceived. This result re- 
flects back, and shows the necessity for vigilance in 
the committees, as it is through this primary door 
that the rascals come in who are to be in after time 4 
pest to the Order. A worthy distressed brother’s ap- 
plication should never be disregarded, but he should 
be required to show evidence of his worthiness. An 
honest man must be in a very bad way to need such. 
aid, but there are such cases, and there are more 
cases where Masons’ widows and orphans nee? aid, 
all of which should be attended to. The difficulty is 
in fixing the status of the applicant. One may pre- 
sent himself, who is fully posted, to the letter. in the 
Masonic work, giving every indication of his ac- 
quaintance with the business of Masonry, and his 
appearance and condition may corroborate what he 
says, and yet he may be an impostor. 

We were visiting a Chapter in a neighboring city, 
a short time since, when a venerable person present- 
ed himself, very much battered and wayworn, for aid. 
He was found to be correct, upon examination, pro- 
fessed to have been master of a Lodge in Charleston, 
South Carvlina, and told a story of injury, and out- 
rage, and loss, and suffering, that would have moved 
the heart of a grindstone. We never heard a more 
pitiable story. A loyal man among traitors, for three 
years—nearly four—he resisted all importunities to 
become a rebel colonel. He remained true. until at 
last he enlisted in the loyal army as a private, and 
was wounded in the battle of the Wilderness. He 
was taken prisoner, and was put im Libby Prison, 
where he remained fourteen months. Then he went 
back to find his property burnt, his wife and family 
starving, could get nothing to do, and at last, bury- 
ing two of his children, he left for the North afoot. 
He reached a railroad, made a Masonic sign, as the 
train moved by, which the conductor saw, who, as it 
proved, bad been his senior warden, and stopped the 
train. He was passed to Baltimore, and by charity 
had reached this vicinity, where he was awaiting the 
arrival of his wife and daughter by steamer. 

_ This was his story, and those brethren, true to their 
obligation, did nobly for the poor wayfarer. But it 
turns out that, instead of serving in Libby, he had 
been detained in another kindred institution, and all 
the fine-spun yarn was a fabrication of moonshine. 

Now the afterthought suggests this: A case of 
immediate and urgent distress may be relieved by a 
trifle, and a day or two’s delay be no detriment toa 
claim. By aid of the telegraph, in one day, the Ma- 
sons in Charleston could have been consulted, and 
the truth of his story tested. Another afterthought 
is, that there was not due confidence placed in our 
brethren of Charleston, in supposing they would 
have all »wed a brother to suffer in the.way he stated, 
when the Union prisoners there, who were Masons, 
all avow their indebtedness to the Masons of the 
place for numberless attentions, It was a wrong done 
them in believing for a moment they coul i have act- 
ed thus, and his hint of such thing shoul.! have been 
ample caase for doubt. Another point was the 
chronological discrepancy in his story. President 
Lincoln was in Richmond eleven months after the 
battle of the Wilderness, and he was a prisoner after 
that battle for fourteen months! 

These are all afterthoughts, which, unfortunately 
for the truth, should have been forethoughts, and 
suggested the caution that all such cases demand, 
There need have been, in this instance, no hurry at 
all; a day or two coul have set the whole matter 
right, and a body of excellent, warm-hearted men be 
spared the mortitication of knowing that their money 
had gone to help an unworthy man. It teaches anew 
this lesson, that has been taught many times before, 
that cant and snivel are not infallible vouchers for 
integrity that shoul! bear any weight in consulting 
evidence. As shown in the case of Mr. Job Trotter, 
the watery appeal may sometimes be easily available, 
and in the same case it also appears that the shrewd- 
est may be deceived by it,as was confessed by Mr. 
Samuel Weller. 

We cannot be too guarded, even though at times 
we liy ourselves open to the imputation of churlish- 
ness. There isa system of deception abroad every- 
where that is capable of cheating the very elect, from 
which we can claim no immunity, and we must ex- 
ercise ull the Masonic guards we have, and our own 
shrewduess, to save the Order from their machin- 
ations. 


THE LATE BARON ROTHSCHILD. 
A Paris correspondent, referring to the late Baron 





compensate for every other pleasure: Up to: @ very 
late date, he began his day by ringing for a gentle- 
man to come into his room and read the English 
newspapers while dressing and being shaved. He 
would have the political and financial facts told him 
in as few words as possible. Another gentleman in- 
formed him of anything important in the French or 
German papers. From the moment he left his room, 
his sons and some of the clerks of departments in 
the bank were constantly about him, asking ques- 
tions and receiving orders. Soon after the Buurse 
had commenced, the brok srs’ clerks began to arrive 
with quotations, which the baron looked at, and 
often gave orders to buy or sell, especially Italian 
stock, in which the house has a great interest. All 
sorts of people were calling all day long, and de- 
spatches and letters had to be referred to the chief, 
There was no repose for that mind—tigures, money ; 
more figures, more money. At table he knew not 
what he was eating, and the servant sometimes re- 
minded the baron that he had not taken wine or 
tasted something before him, He could scarcely ever 
have seena play or enjoyed music; no doubt his 
dreams were all about money. His art treasures he 
knew he possessed, but had no time to contemplate. 
With all his wealth, he would calculate trifies much 
more keenly than poor men; money had its peculiar 
diseases as well as poverty. The baron used to cor- 
respond with the London house in Hebrew. Like 
other celebrated members of this remarkable family, 
he would work out financial calculations without pen 
and paper, and arrive at conclusions with wonderful 
rapidity.” 


& 
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SAILORS’ HOMES. 
Nobody now needs to be told the value of a Sailors’ 
Home, but the officials of the English Sailors’, Home 
Society have just been issuing a pamphlet for sug- 
gestion to the public that, however possible it may 
be, in some respects, to have too much of a good 
thing, these homes are among the good things of 
which we have not enough. The crimp will never 
be extinct, but escape from him is not everywhere 
possible and easy. Jack at sea lives in a floating 
monastery, under strict discipline, and subject to un- 
natural privations. He is effectually cut off from the 
common life of the world, and when he runs ashore, 
with all his restraints gone and his pocket full of ac- 
cumulated earnings, he is so utterly inexperienced, 
and so naturally ready to make the most of a few 
days, absolutely free from all restraint, that to seize, 
beset and rob him, was the business in life of a con- 
siderable number of persons who made that their 
particular calling in all English ports. This is the 
recognized and still prosperous profession of a crimp, 
who seizes hia prey often while on board ship, hauls 
the unwary victim to bis den, provokes him to every 
excess, an] casts him out in a few days stripped al- 
most, or altogether, to the skin. A sailor, for ex- 
ampls, was laid hold of in Shields with thirty or 
forty pounds in his pocket. A crimp and sailors’ 
lodging-house keeper took possession of him, in the 
usual way, “took care of his money for him,” charg- 
ing him fourteen shillings a week for his lodging, 
and, at the end of sixteen days, told him his money 
was all gone, and claimed also his clothes. Here is a 
part of the account produced to justify the claim: 
Dec. 9th. Twenty pints of ram, two pounds six shil- 
lings and sixpence; twenty quarts of beer and fifteen 
ounces of tobacco, fifteen shillings. 10th. Eight 
glasses of rum and two shillings and sixpence bor- 
rowed money, four shillings and sixpence. 11th. 
Borrowed money, two shillings and sixpence; five 
pints of rum, five gills of ram, and fifteen quarte of 
ale, one pound twelve shillings and sixpence; six 
ounces of tobacco, two glasses of gin, and two gil's of 
brandy, six shillings and sixpence. 12th. Cash, two 
shillings; tifteen pints of rum, and twenty-eight gills 
of rum, three pounds; four quarts, half a gallon, and 
twenty-two gills of beer, one pound three shillings 
and ninepencé; fifteen glasses of rum, and eleven 
glasses of beer, nine shillings and threepence; pint 
of brandy and sixteen glasses of gin, eight shillings; 
thirty-six ounces of tobacco and three and a half 
' glasses of gin, tvelve shillings and fourpence-half- 
penny. 13th. Eighteen pints of rum, fifteen gills of 
rum, and twenty-six quarts of beer, three pounds 
four shillings; twenty-six bottles of lemonade, and 
twenty-eight gills of beer, one pound; fourteen 
ounces of tobacco, six glasses of gin, six shillings and 
twopence; twelve glasses of gingerade an‘ cash, five 
shillings and eightpence; one week’s board, fourteen 
shillings. Paid for clothes, one pound two shillings 
and sixpence; two pints of rum, ten gills of rum, 
and four glasses of beer, sixteen shillings; twenty- 
four glasses of spirits, nine quarts of beer, and seven 
ounces of tobacco, fourteen shillings and sevenpence. 
15th. Sixteen half-glasses of spirits, ten giasses and 
two gills of rum, and an ounce and a half of tobacco, 
beer, two shillings and tenpence; fortnight’s board, 
one pound eight shillings; cash, two pounds eighteen 





Rothschild, says: ‘‘ He was known among us as a 


he was never away from the bank. That round, gray 
head, and those large round eyes, were tawiliar to 
every Parisian who had anything to do with com- 
merce, and scarcely a foreigner of any mark passed 
through Paris for many years past without seeing 
Baron James de Rothschild He was particularly 
known to ths aristocracy of England; and on very 
intimate terms with many of them. Baron Roths- 





child was known among us, too, for his many chari- 


erick W. Flagg, 1st Guard; David J Neale, Com-! table acts, and as a purchaser of pictures and every 
| description o° antiquities. His lite was scarcely a 


happy one, unless the absorbing love of money can 


man who occupied every day of his hfe in business; 


. shillings; spirits, tobacco, and rum, four shillingsand 
three halfpence; cash, five shillings. 17th. Cash, 
seven shillings; twenty glasses of spirits and eight 
quarts of ale, nine shillings and fourpence. 18th, 
Ale, spirits, and tobacco, sixteen shillings and fuur- 
pence. 19th. Thirty-five glasses of spirits and 
twenty glasses of ale, and two glasses of brandy, 
one pound four shillings and tenpence. 20th. Ale, 
tobacco, and cash, seven shillings. 24th, 25th, and 
26th. Ale and spirits, seven shillings and eleven- 
pence, and other items. 

Thank Heaven, all this is how changing, both in 
English and American ports, through the aid of 
Sailors’ Homes. 
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UP NORTH IN THE GORGON. 
No. 3. 


BY W. H. MAOY. 


TO KAMTCHATKA AND THE ICY BARRIER— 
RIGHT WHALING. 


A FEW hours’ detention at Honolulu, the great 
way-station of the North Pacific, and we speed on 
again with a fresh supply of one of the necessities of 
Yankee life, newspapers, with letters too, of compar- 
atively recen , 28 I had expected, with the 
whaling gun and bomb lances to match placed in 
the mate’s charge. 

It is after leaving the Sandwich Islands bound 
northward that we begin to realize what is before us, 
to feel that we have cut loose from civilization, and 
that six months of isolation, of hardsbip and of peril 
await us, in the inhospitable Arctic seas. A few days 
carry us beyond the limits of the northeast trades, 
a few more and we begin to experience a great change 
of temperature, as the cool nights and mornings of 
our own New England latitudes steal upon us. Thick 
monkey jackets become desirable watch-mates, and 
boots, Russian-caps, and other articles of wardrobe 
which have been hidden away in obecure corners 
since the redoubtable Horn was left behind, and the 
possession of which has been almost forgotten, are 
again dragged forth to the light of heaven, and fur- 
bished up in anticipation of a speedy demand for 
their services. Tne ‘‘ slop chest,” too, represented 
in this case by several sturdy iron-bound casks, dis- 
plays ite tempting stores of woollen under-gar- 
ments, shirts, jacket:, boots and brogans, and fora 
few hours the main-deck is converted into an outfit- 
ting “emporium,” as the phrase goes. Goods are 
suld on long credit, demand is brisk and business ac- 
tive for the time being; an entry-clerk is installed 
for the occasion, who extemporises a desk on the 
capstan-head. Jack must call early to secure bar- 
gains, for the store will close punctually at the time 
announced, not to be reopened for months to come, 
perhaps. 

The night watch become more vigilant as the tem- 
perature lowers; there is less hugging of the wind- 
lass bits, and “ caulking” of defective seame in the 
torecastle-deck by drowsy youngsters, with more 
promenading and skylarking among us; for locomo- 
tion is conducive to comfort, and smart muscular ex- 
ercises are no longer exhausting or laborious. Scrub- 
brooms are gradually falling into desuetude, the ope- 
ration of washing down decks being performed occa- 
sionally, when realiy necessary, instead of being 
looked upon, as heretofore, as an indispensable for- 
mula or part of the day’s work. Exhortations are 
frequently thrown skyward from the quarter-deck to 
* look sharp for a forked spout!’’ for we are putting 
through latitudes frequented by the right whale. 
Fogs, which occupy a prominent place among the 
dangers incilent to boat service in this part of the 
world, are of frequent occurrence, though not, as yet, 
of very long duration. A change is observable in 
the color of the ccean, which seems no longer to pos- 
sess the clear blue appearance by whick it is distin- 
guished in the lower latitudes. Its hue is more dull 
and brown, and, at times there is a reddish or cop- 
pery appearance, usnally attributed to the presence 
of myriads of animalcula on which right whales are 
supposed to feed. The tropic-bird has long since de- 
serted us and given place to the petreland wandering 
albatross, though this last bird seems neither to be 
80 numerous nor to attain to such immense size as in 
the Antarctic hemisphere. 

Our first experience in right whaling was not of 
an encouraging nature. We struck a large whale, 
which turned to windward, and ran us nearly all 
day, with two boats fast, seeming for several hours 
to retain its full vigor and powers, although she had 
endured the explosion of three bombs in her body, 
besides receiving numerous wounds with the band 
lance, such as might have been expected to kill any or- 
dinary whale; while her ‘‘ small ” had been mangled 
by repeated cuts of the boat-spades till it seemed that 
all the great sinews must have been severed, with- 
out materially slackening her racing speed. But 
victory at last declared for our banners; the fourth 
shot from the lance-gun seemed to reach the 
vital spot which hag bitherto escaped our best 
effurts, and the mighty mass soon showed signs of 
speedy dissolution. Tired, drenched and cold, we 
gave three cheers of triumph,and gathered in our lines 
short, congratulating each other that our rich prize 
was secured, for we estimated her to yield us not less 
than a hundred and fifty barrels of oil. She rolled 
her breast up to the surface, the fins lifted with a last 
dying quiver, and fell against her sides, the angry, 
boiling waters closed over all, a fearful strain was 
suddenly felt on our lines, and a quick surge at the 
loggerhead alone saved us from being engulted. The 
two boats are brought side by side, the weight of the 
crews thrown more aft to balance the strain, the 
lines snubbed till we are brought down to the very 
point of submersion, but all is useless. No more can 

be done; and reluctantly the mate gives the word 
**Cut!” for the sea is pouring in over our gunwales, 
when both lines are severed at the same instant, and 
the light boats regain their trim with a sudden re- 
coil. With sad, hearty and bitter expletives of dis- 
appointment we take up our course for the ship, cast- 
ing longing looks at the spot where the monster last 
went down. Our risks and toils have been endured 
in vain; the immutabie law of displacement and spe- 
cific gravity is against us this time, and there is 


TRH FLAG OF OUR U 


nought for us to do but pocket our vexation and try 
again. 

This is one of the most serious drawbacks to the 
success of the right-whaleman, it being no unusual 
circumstance for a single ship to lose several hun- 
dred barrels of oil in a season by whales sinking after 
they have been killed. If this occur on soundings it 
is sometimes possible, under favorable circumstances, 
to bring him to the surface and secure him, but if 
in deep water, there isnoremedy. Thespecific grav- 
ity of the animal when dead is very nearly the same 
as that of the element in which it is suspended, and 
@ very sinall matter, such as an accidental shock, a 
downward inclination of one+end of the body, or an 
escape of confined air at a lance-hole or other open- 
ing, is in many cases sufficient to turn the scale and 
send it to the bottom, when apparently floating with 
sufficient buoyancy at the moment of death. No 
method has yet been discovered of determining with 
any degree of certainty beforehand, as to the chances 
in any particular case, or of guarding against so dis- 
heartening a result. The instances of sinking sperm 
whales, comparatively speaking, are very rare. 

Our disappointment was, however, soon forgotten, 

being more than counterbalanced by our good for- 
tune the next day, The weather was thick and un- 
favorable fur whaling, the air being charged with fog, 
at times more or less dense, and the ship jogging 
through a rugged sea under easy canvas. Noone 
aloit, but a good lookout was kept from the deck; it 
being often the case in the northern seas, that a low 
position is more favorable than an elevated one, as 
the observer looks under the fog which may at the ; 
same time be quite impervious from the masthead. 
The blowing of whales was heard under our lee, bat 
nothing could be seen. The peculiar ringing sound 
assured us that right whales only could have made 
it, and its frequency also denoted the presence of more 
than one. The sounds increased in volume and vio- 
lence, till the snorting and bellowing exceeded any- 
thing of whicly we had supposed whales to be capable, 
and were accompanied by other sounds of breaching 
and lashing the sea with flukes and fins, till all hands 
were assembled on the main-deck to listen and won- 
der at it, and every eye was strained in a vain en- 
deavor to pierce the dense, impenetrable veil that con- 
cealed the cause of it from view. The ship was ar- 
rested in her course by throwing the main-topsail 
aback that she might not forge the spot, and the 
thrashing and bellowing continued, coming to our 
ears still louder and fiercer. 
‘There must be several whales together,” the cap- 
tain remarked, shooting impatient and fruitless 
glances into the mist. ‘‘A gam of right whales. 
They are having a grand blowout too, a regular 
Fourth of July.” : 

* Yes, it’s a gam of right whales, fast enough,” 
answered the mate, ‘ but it’s anything but a jubilee 
they are having. There’s mortal agony and terror 
in that blowing. The killers are at work upon them, 
and if the fog would clear a little and give us a sight 
at them, I think we would stand a good chance to 
strike.” 

“ Yes no doubt of it,” assented Mr. Norton. “If 
the killers have fairly hooked to them, as I think by 
the sound they have, you may go right on with the 
oars, for you can’t gally them any more than they 
are already. There, it lights up to leeward!’ 

The fog was indeed lighting as he spoke, gradually 
thinning, a8 it were, and opening away right and left, 
disclosing to our eager eyes a sight that astonished | 
all of us novices, while the faces of the officers tairly 
glowed with professional enthusiasm. . 

Within less than half a mile under our lee lay three 
large right whales, their heads brought to a focas, 
seemingly for mutual protection and assistance, and 
their flukes radiating from this common centre, while 
every movement of their tremulous, shuddering bod- 
ies, as well as the unnataral roaring from their spira- 
cles, betokened the extremity of mortal fear. Around, 
between, over and under them, swarmed an army of 
** killers,” a smaller species of cetaceous animal, who, 
by force of numbers, and a peculiar system of offen- 
sive tactics, usually come off conquerors in the strug- 
gle with the great leviathan of the north. The lips 
and tongue are the points of attack, and the contest 
usually ends by the death of the whale, in dreadful 
agony, with his tongue torn out by the roots. 

We did not lose much time in studying the won- 
ders of natural history. The fog was blowing off 
with a promise of fair weather, and a few minutes 
found our four boats in the water and moving rapid- 
ly down to form a third party to this singular combat. 





third received a mortal wound from the lance, before 
the cetaceous “killers” had fairly abandoned the 


half stupefied with pain and terror, our gigantic 
victims yielded up tbeir life-blood nearly on the spot 
where the attack was made, or, to use a more techni- 


Fortune smiled upon us in this instance, and for 
be said to be, for the moment, ‘ blubber-logged.” 


than the whole twenty months’ cruising previous to 
this time, for the yield of the three whales, so easily 
taken, was about six hundred and fifty barrels. 
Thick fogs succeeded for several days, while we were 


a fug as, to use the common phrase, ‘ could be cut 
with a knife.” At times tie flying jibbuom-end was 
partially obscured, while at others the radius of our 








Our approach was unperceived, and twoof the whales | 
were struck almost at the same instant, while the | 


tield to the human ones. Taken by surprise while | 


the first time during the voyage, the Gorgon might | 


NION. 








we approached the coast of Kamtchatka, first becom- 

ing aware of its near vicinity by the sound of its 
breakers on the rock-bound shore. Stretching off 
again to the northeast, we made the bleak, inhospi- 
table mountains of Behring’s Island, named for the 
unfortunate Russian navigator who was shipwrecked 
and compelled to pass the winter here, where he and 
many of his companions left their bones, victims of 
cold, hunger and scurvy. More than a century has 
elapsed since the terrible record of their sufterings 
was written, but this is the chief, indeed the only 
event of interest associated with the known history 
of this barren and otherwise uninteresting spot. 

The next day, standing to the northward, we, for 
the first time, met the ice, at first occasional scatter- 
ing pieces, like skirmishers thrown out, but gradu- 
ally increasing in number and magnitude till before 
night we are coasting along the outer line of a pack 
to which we can discover no limit. ‘Sail O!” was 
the cry, repeated again and again; for we had now 
struck the fleet bound to the Arctic, and from this 
time we were seldom alone, at least, where the weath- 
er was clear enough to allow of our seeing any dis- 
tance. The ice seems to follow the trend of the Asi- 
atic coast, and the ships work to the northward along 
the outer edge of it. It is more abundant, and the 
temperature many degrees colder than on the Amer- 
ican side in the same latitude, at the same period of 
the season. It is observable, as a general rule, 
that the eastern side of all seas and bays extending 
up towards the North Pole is comparatively clear of 
ice ata much earlier date than the western. Thus 
ships may reach a very high latitude in the Spitzber- 
gen seas while the Greenland coast is entirely inac- 
cessible. The same difference is noticed on the Pa- 
cific side between a Kodiak and a Kamtchatka sea- 
son, while every voyager into the Ochotsk knows how 
comparatively late the accumulated ice-fields remain 
on the Shautar side of that sea. This is doubtlese 
owing to natural causes, perhaps to the prevalence in 
bigh latitudes of westerly winds passing over icy con- 
tinents. 

As we proceed northward we find fields of ice ex- 
tending across our track; and after spending two or 
three days coasting along it and spsaking several 
ships which have examined it still further without 
finding any passage, it is determined in council, to 
haul off to the southeast and spend another week or 
two on the right whale grounds, by which time, as 
the drifting and meiting process is constantly going 
on, we may try again with a prospect of penetrating 
further north. 

Two days’ run brought us down into fifty-two, with 
the sea clear of ice and whales numerous but shy. 
Five or six ships were in sight, and all marceuvering, 
with boats down, but no one succeeded in getting fast, 
and the day wore away in arduous but unprofitable 
efforts, until four o’clock, when a whale broke water 
within a quarter of a mile of us, and blew a blast of 
defiance at us, sending up his two diverging clouds of 
mist, which form the distinguishing forked spout, and 
displaying alternately his ragged and barnacled 
bonnet,” and the smooth expanse of his broad back, 
ashe lay wallowing in the sea. Late as it was, his 
gauntlet was taker up, for the challenge was not to 
be declined, and down we went in pursuit, the whale 
going down at the same moment. But we took posi- 
tions for him when he should rise again, for this spe- 
cies seldom remain under water more than fifteen 
or twenty minutes, and we had calculated weil in 
this instance, for he rose among us, and “ the Bish- 
op” got the firstchance. We heard the word ‘‘ Stand 
up!” given to his boatsteerer,Solomon, a long-sparred, 
powerful Marshpee Indian. We saw bis first iron 
driven to the socket, his second was drawn back to 
follow it, when the flukes of the infuriated monster 
described a quadrant of acircle with the speed of 
lightning; a thundering blow was heard, no crashing 
or splintering of boards was blended with it, but the 
form of the tall Indian shot up like a rocket and fell 
head foremost into the sea. The whale showed no 
disposition to run, though a minute perhaps passed 
away, and we despaired of seeing Solomon rise again. 
We had pulled up, and our boatsteerer, Frank, was 
in the act of darting, when suddenly the cry rose, 
** Here he is!” and his face appeared at the surface, 
the head thrown back, in an attitude like that of a 
tired swimmer floating backward. He was seized 
and dragged into his own boat, to all appearance 
dead. 

‘‘Are you stove, Mr. Bishop?” inquired the mate. 

‘No sir,” he answered, “ not even cracked, that I 
can see.” 

**Cut off!” said Mr. Pomroy. ‘ We'll take care of 
the whale. Get that man to the ship as tast as you 
can. Tell the old man he’d better bleed him at once. 
Haul line, us /”’ 

The other two boats were close at hand, and dash- 
ing on to the whale, for it was late in the day, and 
there was no time to lose. It was much in our favor 
that he showed a determination to stand his ground 


cal phrase, they hardly went ‘‘out of their slick.” | and fight rather than run to windward, and though 


the second mate had his boat slightly cracked, and 
the oars broken in making his attack, he swung clear 
without further damage. Mr. Norton, who followed 


A single hour’s work had added more to oar cargo ; him, got in a well-directed lance, and our cheers rent 
; the air for the “ red flag,”’ as the next trumpet-blast 
| of our mighty victim was choked by arushing torrent 
/ of blood. A snow-equall had burst upon us, the 
| blinding flakes borne upon an icy blast from the 
busily employed in securing the oil and bone; such | northward, but we hardly felt it. 


Let old Boreas 


| howl—the victory was ours, the ship almost within 
| hailing distance, and two hundred barrels of oil for 
‘ vs in this fellow’s jacket, for he bad turned up with- 
visible horizon extended halt a mile, but these last out further difficulty, and floated buoyantly, much to would have taken that liberty?” ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Dean,” 
were called ‘‘ clear spells.’? Under cover of this tog ; the relief of Mr. Pomroy, who thought he detected | was the reply, ‘* any one as coul as I am!”’ 


certain indications of an intention to stow down his 
own oil and gave us the trouble of peeling him. Our 
bunting went up in triumph as we hauled him into 
the fluke-chain, for there was yet sufficient daylight 
for our neighbors to see it, and haii us admiral of the 
fleet that day at least. 

Poor Solomon had revived somewhat from the stun- 
ning effects of the shock he had received, but it was 
not difficult to see that his internal irjuries were se- 
rious. The greatest care and perfect quiet would be 
necessary to preserve his life. The starboard boat 
was uninjured, the blow having been delivered fair 
on her stem, forcing her stern foremost through the 
water, but not even starting off the wood-enda. 

Acold, uncomfortable morning we had to secure 
our prize, shovels being required to clear the snow 
which had falien during the night, before we could 
begin our work, and the water frozen over in the 
scuttle-butt. This, as may be supposed, was any- 
thing but pleasant to such of us as had only been ac- 
customed to sperm whaling in tropical seas, recalling 
to our minds the old tales of Greenland experiences ; 
but we were assured by the old stagers of the 
nor’west that this was only what might be expected 
in the tirst part of the season, and that another month 
would show us an end of the frost and snow, and 
clear the sea of ice far to the northward of us where 
the bowheads were sporting in the polar basin. 

Another day and the icy blast blew itseif out, the 
wind shifted, coming light and balmy from the south- 
ward, and soon the inevitable fog shut us in again. 
Whales were heard around us,roaring with perfect im- 
punity,and, though almost within lance-dart, as effzc- 
tually hidden from view as if behind a rampart of 
stone. The sound of often-repeated blasts from fog- 
horns longand clear, comes down to us with a dismal, 
ominous effect, telling that the ship to windward has 
boats down, wandering, bewildered, in search of her. 
The response of the wanderers is also heard, seem- 
ingly far from their own ship, and nearly ahead of 
us. Mr. Pomroy seizes a trumpet, and pours a vol- 
ume of sound through it sufficient to awaken the 
dead. 

** Ring the bell!” he cries to us who are straining 
our eyes over the cathead in fruitless endeavors to dis- 
cover something through the mist. ‘ That boat is 
not far from us, and he may wander al! day before 
he finds his own ship.” 

The ship’s bell dings forth a merry peal, which is 
quickly answered by a short, glad note froma tin 
horn, and, guided by the continuous sound, a boat 
emerges from the fog-bauk close under our bows. 

* Vat schipp’s dat?” hails a voice with a Dutch 
accent. 

“Gorgon, of New Bedford. Come alongside till 
the fog lightsup. Are there any more of you adrift?” 

“No sir,” answered the boatsteerer, who is evident- 
ly an American. ‘‘ The others were close to the ship 
when the fog shut down.” 

“‘ What ship are you from?” the mate inquires. 

“The Handsaw,” replies the boatsteerer witha 
grin. 

‘““The what, did you say.?” demands Mr. Pomroy 
with a still broader one. 
‘*Hansa of Bremen. 

Datch shipmates do.”’ 

“O yes, | knowtheship. I’veseen her yearsago.” 

They have taken no oil yet, and, of course cannot 
repress some feelings of envy, at hearing us hail 
“eight hundred barrels this season,” the season 
having hardly commenced yet. They have been fur- 
ther north than we have, but found the ice too much 
for them at present, and put back. 

‘* What’s that machine in your boat?” inquired 
Mr. Paddack, who was looking over the side. 

“ That’s a ’lectrifyin’ battery,” answered the boat- 
steerer. 

‘¢ What for?” pursued the astonished questioner. 

**To kill whales with.” 

“ Well, we live and learn,” remarked the Bishop. 
‘¢There’s nothing new under the sun. Doves it 
work?” 

* It’s a new experiment, and we’ve had no chance 
to try it ona whale yet, but we killed a blackfish 
with it on the passage out and ft worked to a 
charm:” 

‘““Mr. Pomroy,” said the second mate, “ just call 
the old man’s attention to that instrument. You 
know he swears by the bomb. lances now, since he 
has seen them work. Ask him what he thinks of 
killing whales by galvanic shocks!” 

But Captain Stetson was skeptical, though he could 
not help admitting the ingenuity of the plan. It 
was intended to fusten to the whale by hand in the 
ordinary way, but the battery communicated with a 
wire, which ran through the heart of the line, like 
that of a submarine cabie. It was expected that a 
shock could be given sufficiently powerful to killa 
whale, or ai least to paralyze him so that he could be 
killed without difficulty or danger. I learned after- 
wards that some accident happened to the machin- 
ery which could not be remedied at sea, and the use 
of it was necessarily abandoned. Whether it has 
ever since been successfully tried I cannot say, but 
we could see no reason, at that time, why it should not 
prove aspeedy and a mercifal method of destroying 

leviathan, though the Bishop protested it was “a 
shocking affair, anyhow.” 


I pronounced it just as my 








When at college, Surtees was waiting on the dean | 
‘on business, and feeling coldish, stirred the fire. 
| “Pray, Mr. Surtees,” said the great man, “ do you 
| think that any other undergraduate in this college 
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The World im Miniature. 


ONE HOUR WITH THEE. 


One hour with thee! When earliest day 
Dapples with gold the eastern gray, 
O, what can frame my mind to bear 
The toil and turmoil, cark and care, 
New griefs which coming hours unfold, 
And sad remembrance of the old ?— 

One hour with thee! 








One hour with thee! When burning June 

Waves his red flag at pitch of noon, 

W hat shall repay the faithful swain 

His labor on the sultry plain; 

And more than cave or sheltering bough, 

Cool feverish blood and throbbing brow ?— 
One hour with thee! 





One hour with thee! When sun is set, 

©, what can teach me to forget 

The thankless labors of the day ; 

The hopes, the wishes flung away; 

The increasing wants and lessening gains, 

The master's pride who scorns my pains ?— 
One hour with thee! 

An inventive Englishman proposes that monitors 
be attacked and overcome by vessels armed with 
steam fire engines to throw water into the port-holes 
and wet the powder, and into the smoke stack to ex- 
tinguish the fire. The only difficulty about this plan 
would seem to be one similar to that which the mice 
in the old fable found when it was proposed to tiea 
tintinnabulum around the neck of the cat to warn 
them of her approach. 

The weight of a gross of steel pens is but a few 
ounces, and it is not difficult to believe that it would 
take a good many boxes to makeaton. The largest 
pen factory in the world, on the French coast, uses 
sixty tons of steel a month in this manufacture, and 
there are a dozen other houses whose product is not 
very much smaller. 

Baron Haussmann is rapidly putting the tax-pay- 
ers of France out of all patience with him for his 
wanton waste of money. His latest project is to tear 
down two bridges across the Seine and replace them 
with others more in accordance with his symmetrical 
notions. One of these bridges was only twenty-five 
years old, and was good for centuries yet, while the 
other cost about a million francs, and is a substan- 
tial and ingenious structure. 


Judge Andrews was a candidate for governor of his 
State, and was explaining to a large crowd how his 
friends had pressed him to be a candidate, and that 
the oftice was seeking him, and that he was not seek- 
ing the office. “In fact,” exclaimed he, ‘ the cffice 
of governor has been following me for the last 
ten years!” Just then a tall countryman in the 
audience arose and shouted, ‘‘ But here’s yer conso- 
lation, jadge; you’re gainin’ on it all the time, and 
it will never catch you!” The prophecy was literally 
fulfilled. = 

“Who is he?” said a passer-by to a policeman, 
| who was endeavoring to raise an intoxicated indi- 
vidual, who had fallen into the gutter. ‘ Can’t say, 
sir,” replied the policeman, *‘ he can give no account 
of himself.” ‘Of course not,” replied the other; 
“hew can you expect an account from a man who 
has lost his balance.” 

A southern circus gets its work done cheaply. At 
the closing performance at any place, it admits the 
negroes tree, taking their hats at the door. Thecon- 
tiscated head coverings are restored to the owners 
when the tent and fixtures have been taken down 
and carefully packed in the wagons ready to be 
transported to the place where the circus is next to 
appear. 

Not'long ago @ man was arrested in Toledo for 
some alleged offence, and examined. He had been 
pretending to make astonishing cures by animal 
Magnetism, and upon him were found six electric 
bitteries with which he kept himself charged all the 
time. 

The Duke de Brabant, heir to the throne of Bel- 
gium, who has long been supposed to be in a hope- 
less condition, is much better, and when he has 
gained a little more strength his physicians will ad- 
vise his removal to a warmer climate, and im that 
Case they almost promise his restoration to health. 


There is a man in Boston, the father of two daugh- 
ters, who attributes their wildness to feeding on ca- 
| per sauce, of which they are excessively fund. He is 
second cousin to the man who, to prevent his girls 

from running off with the young men, fed them on 
, Can’ t-elopes. 

Two French noblemen, both officers in the army, 
have lately entered a monastery in which the rules 
are of the most austere character. One meal a day 

of bread and wine, whether in sickness or health, 
coarse clothing, night watches, are some of the hard- 
ships to which these young men about town subject 

themselves from a motive unknown. 
Queen Isabella went to the opera in Paris lately, 
and sat in the imperial box. She was received with 
absolute silence, but svon after there was a slight 
buzz of curiosity to see the dethroned queen. There 
was no cheering from any part of the house, and 


when she retired, the stillness was as marked as 
when she entered. ‘ 


Penelope is outdone by a wife in Iowa, who has 
patiently waited fifteen years for intelligence from 
her husband. He went to California in 1843, and 
daring all the intervening time, he has not written 


- word to let her know that he was still living. Sze 
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Much im Bittle. 


Boston is to have an Atlantic Avenue at the cost 
of $1,000,000. 

The ship canal across the Isthmus will be con- 
structed at some future day. 

In some of the U. S. workshops, ten hours labor 
have been restored. 

It is reported that the N. Y. Erie Railroad has 
bought the Fall River and Stonington lines of 
steamers. : 

The everlasting East Boston ferry question is up 
again. 

Marriage in high life—A wedding in the tenth 
story of a tenement house. 

An excuse that is always ready—For not going to 
church. Pe 

Napoleon is rheumatic, but not shaky on his legs. 
Denmark wants to know what we will do with St. 
Thomas 

Some of the royal family of England will be in 
Berlin at the next carnival. 

American cars are becoming quite popular on Eng- 
lish railroads. 

Richmond already has the first shad of the season. 
Beavers are caught in great numbers on the Tal- 
lahatchie River, Mississippi. 

It cost $20,000 to receive General Grant in New 
York. 

The Mormons do not like the sensational drama, 
but crave the classical. 

One Catholic parish in New York city contains 
forty thousand persons of that faith. 

Napoleon has granted authority for a typographical 
society in Paris. 

Brooklyn is coon to have two new theatres, neither 
of them of much pretension. 

Iowa expects to double her representation in Con- 
gress at the next apportionment.. 

Photographing on enamelled leather has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished in Philadelphia. 

What is worse than raining pitchfurks? Hailing 
horse-cars. 

Snow is all around us, and sleighing is good, but 
we have been neglected. : 

The report of the whiskey committee is bosh. It is 
&@ partisan document. 

The last crop of lava from Vesuvius amounted to 
twenty million cubic feet. 

Egypt is to have a police like those of European 
cities. 

Having had an earthquake, Lima is now enjoying 
the small-pox. 

One of the pleasantries of the English election was 
the burning in effigy of editors. 

‘The little sons that shine for all” is what John 
Paul calls the book-blacks. 

John Bright is the first Quaker ever in the British 
Cabinet. 

Vanderbilt is an artful dodger in money matters. 
He cuts right and left. : 

An Alabama town proposes to build a church “as 
a@ means df promoting immigration.” 

New Haven, Conn., has erected this season three 
million dollars’ worth of buildings. 

Daring the present year 1164 disasters are known 
to have occurred on the lakes, resulting in the loss of 
351 lives, and the destruction of three millions worth 
ot property. 











Marriages, 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Chapman, Mr. Edward J. 
Marshall and Miss Sarah R. Dennett; Mr. Austin Harris 
and Miss Emily F. Pope. 

By Rev. Mr. Briggs, Mr. Charles H. Faller and Mrs. 


Mary 8. Degen. 
ir. Alexander McCulloch and Miss Charlotte M. 
Sweetser. 
wee Cambridge, Mr. Charles Wheeler and Miss Maria F. 
ourse. 
At Malden, by Rev. Mr. Reed, Mr. E. Leroy Sweetser 
and Miss Hannah Stimpson. 


ae Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. George C. Felt, 49; Mrs. Harriet P. 
Brown, 67; Mr. Benjamin F. Adams, 51; Mrs. Anna 
Maria Wells, 73; Mrs. Weltha B. Page, 34; Mr. Chris- 
topher Berry, 47. 

At East Boston, Mr. George A. Mackay, 23. 

At South Boston, Mrs. Abby Howe, 45. 

At Malden, Mr. David Faulkner, 47. 

At Braintree, Mr. Charles S. Hobart, 49. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Sally T. Hawkes, 8d. 

At Prattville, Mr. Edward H. Pratt, 56. 




















$100 a Month to Agents. 


ANTED First Class Agents Male and Female. We 

have nothing for curiosity seekers, but STEADY and 
very PROFITABLE cmpor nes: for those who REALLY 
mean business, either LADIES or Gents. For full partic- 
ulars by return mail, address, enclosing a 3 cent stamp, 
Cc. L. Van Allen & Co., 48 New St., New York City. 


LOOK! 
On receipt of Zen Dollars we willsend to any address 
a fine . 





SILVER PATENT LEVER WATCH, 


LaDIEs’, Boys’ or GENTS’ size, warranted to keep good 
time. 8S. J. PALMER & Co., 
1—4t 14 Hanover St., Boston. 


PY ta PER MONTH and \arge commissions paid to 
60 sell Wonder of the World and three other dis- 
coveries. Address J.C. T1LToON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS, 
OLLERS made from our PATENT COMPOSITION 
_ALWAYS RETAIN THEIR 8° CTION, do not harden, 
shrink, or crack,and can be re-cast. The ink does not dry 
on them, consequently they do not require wa hing daily, 
like other rollers—thus saving itk, time and matereals 


used in washing. Send for a pamphiet containing recom- 
mendations from some of the best printers in the country. 














SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


IN E. A. BAKER & Co.’s 


GREAT $1.00 SALE 


OF DRY AND FANCY GOODS, ETC., 
Where they present to any person sending them a Club, 
Web of Sheeting, Silk Dress Patterns, Carpetings, Sew- 
ing Machines, etc., etc., 


FREE OF COST. 


The goods they offer for sale are described on printed 
checks, which will be sent to any address, at the rate of 
10 cents each. ‘ 


Ten, with present, te a are ane $1.00 
Thirty se os ‘et , .o. = Se 
Sixty Se - - - ° .« 6.00 
Onehundred ** - - + + = += = 10.00 


For a Club of Thirty, and $3.00. The person 
sending it can have their choice of the following articles 
and many others, see circular), FREE oF Cost: Large 
hite Counterpane; 20 yds. good print; 20 yds. Brown 
or Bleached Sheeting, ar and yard wide; Elegant 
Silver Plated Engraved 5 bottle Revolving Castor; 
Fashionable Dress Pagtern; Ladies’ Large Square Woo 
Shawl; Pair Fine White Linen Table Covers; Elegant 
Balmoral Skirt; 1 doz. large size Linen Towels; 100 
Picture Morocco bound Photograph Album. 


For a Club of Sixty, and _ $6.00. One of the follow- 
ing articles: Fine Alpacca Dress Pattern: 40 yds. 
Bleached or Unbleached Sheeting; Ladies’ Fashionable 
Cloak Pattern; Pair good White Woollen Blankets; 
Fashionable Woollen Long Shawl; Engraved Silver 
Plated Ice Pitcher or Cake Basket; Pair Gents’ Calf 
Boots; 40 yds. good Print, etc. 

For a Club of One Hundred, and $10.00. Web 
very best quality Bleached or Brown Sheeting; 7 1-2 be 
all wool Cassimere for Gents’ Suit; Engraved Silver 
Plated Ice Pitcher; Rich Thibet or Poplin Dress Pattern: 
Ladies* Beaver Cloak Pattern; 25 yds. Hemp Carpeting; 
Elegant Silver Plated Engraved lea Set (of three pieces, 
Sugar Bowl, Creamer and Teapot). 


For LARGER Cus, Presents of Proportionate Value. 
It will be noticed that our premiums to agents are nearly 
double any ever yet offered, and all FREE oF CHARGE. 


(a> Cireulars sent free to any address, giving 
full particulars. 
Send all money by registered letter or postal money 
order, which can be obtained at any post-office. 
Send your address in full, Town, County and State. 
Address E. A. BAKER & Co., 
l—4w 47 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 








The Great New-England Remedy! 


DR. J. W. POLAND’S 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


S now offered to the afilicted throughout the 

country, after having been proved by the test 

of thirteen years in the New-England States, 

where its merits have become as well known as the 
tree from which, in part, it derives its virtues, 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
CURES 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diphtheria, 
Bronchitis, Spitting of Blood, and Pul- 
monary Affections oe a It is 
a Remarkable Remedy for Kidney 
Complaints, Diabetes, Difficulty 
of bane | Urine, Bleeding 
from the Kidneys and Biad- 
der, Gravel, and other 
Complaints. 


PREPARED AT THE 
NEW-ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 
BOSTON; MASS. 





THE AMERICAN UNION. 
PRICH REDUCED! 


$2.50 4 YEAR. 


This favorite Family Journal will hereafter be sent to 
subscribers for $250 per year. A gratis copy sent one 
year to any person who obtains six names and forwards 
them with the money to us. In other words, we will 
send seven copies for $15.00. This makes the Union 


THE CHEAPEST STORY PAPER IN AMERICA. 


Its columns are filled with CapiTaL STorigs by the 
best writers, and that charming variety in poetry, wit 
and general miscellany, so well calculated to please all 
lovers of good reading. 


(a Now 1s THE TIME TO SuBscRiBE. 


Single copies, six cents. All dealers sell it. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 


Hant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravi 


ngs, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered. to the ublic. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. ll send 
single copies, by mail. post-paid, for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 
THe SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
Frenp, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuEe Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—Pavt LARoon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1ranoa, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tu Lost Heir, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyrntnia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLACKLOCK, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—Tue OvTcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
Otympia, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
Prizk, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THe SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE® PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CABIN Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RipER, by Harry Harewood Leech —Popr- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—Tue GipsEY BRIGAND, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue CouNcIL OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—TuEe CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson,— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suir, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosa.tTne, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE MAN oF MysTERY, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FIsHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IDIOT PAUPER, by Matthew S. Vinton.—TuHE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. 8. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE SECRET, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tur Ska Guu, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-Tovcn, by Malcolm J. Errym.-~THE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Dnrivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES. by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—TuE Po.ice Spy, by Francis_A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE Gir- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—REDPATH, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
oF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—OrpHA’s Hvs- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED J AKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan’s Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1c Potter, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sirz RASHLEIGH’sS SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tue Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tue SecRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs, Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
Rep REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STERL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WHITE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE 


QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—Ivan THE SERF, 
bv Austin C. Burdick —MARION’s BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son, -THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART'S SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, 7 Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P Cheever.—ADELINE 
DesmMoND, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL SPY 4 Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE Unxnown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE POISONED BARB, ¥4 Lieutenant Marray.— MILLIEZ£ 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE Russian Guarps- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—Lirz FROM DEATH, 
by M. T. Caidor.—THE BLACK AVENGER, by Ned Buntiline. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
Ge FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is 'ssued cach month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—Tue GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WuitE RovER, by Dr J.H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 


No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, yh nd . A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F, Gerry. 


No. 8.—THE DUKE'S PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THeE Woop WirTcn, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—BEN Hamep, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—T'ne YOunG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—Tue Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—T'HE WeEsT Point CADET, by Ben: Perle 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F11Tz-HEkn, by F. chteten Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—THE K1nG's TALISMAN, by vente Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—TuE GoLp RoBBEksS, by H. E. Bennett. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE Novice, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—TuHe Youno ConquERoR, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount, 

No. 25.—Tipr, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M’Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton, 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by Williain H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J Essig HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—BriGut CLoup, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CaskkT, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE ie Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE Baron’s WELL. by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—ViroQta, by Emma Carra. 
No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, oy, 
No.39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by Willi 
No. 40.—MRk. WARBURTON'S GHOST, 


Fred Hunter. 
am H. Bushnell. 
by Margaret Blount. 


No. 44..sCAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46. -THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 47.—RED Rurert, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 48 —A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 

No. 50 —~THE MysTeRiovus Kry, by L. M. Alcott. 

No. 51 —Coxrinne, by Frederick Hunter. 

No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53 ABEL WARD, by Clara Augusta. 

No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

No. ! THE BEAUTIFUL Scott, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. § THE CRYSTAL DaGGgR, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 

No. 59. -THe WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry 8S. Scudder. 
No. 60.—Wuite WoLr, by * illiam H. Bushnell 

No, 61 ~ReED Hanp, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 62.—THE YounG FISHERMAN, by F. C. Barrington, 





upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 





Poore. 


No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, by S. C. Prescott. 
No. 42.—AN OCEAN WalrF, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA. by William H. Bushnell. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid’ 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
IN THE TWILIGHT. 


wee 
BY MAY BRADFORD. 


1 am sitting in the twilight; 
Fades the sight within my eye, 

Even as the passing davlight } 
Fades from yonder western sky. 


Tottering limbs but half support me, 
Trembling tones my lips essay ; 

I am sitting in the twilight, 
Waiting for the close of day. 


Quietly my hands are folded, 
Weary with the toil of years, 
Long ago the last chime sounded 

Faintly on my muffled cars. 


Vaguely o'er me comes remembrance 
Ofa dim and distant past, 

Peopled with familiar faces, 
And with dreams too bright to last. 


Noiseless stepped they from the threshold, 
Silent passed they on the way, 

Leaving me within the twilight, 
Waiting for the close of day. 


Waiting in the wintry twilight, 
Watching yonder clouds of gold 

Into softer tints slow fading, 
Fading like those dreams of old. 


Round me cl ‘se the shades of evening, 
Telling that I may not stay, 

Holy Father, through death's midnight 
Lead me to eternal day! 
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Folks’ Department. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE OLD LETTER. 


BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS, 





WAS twelve years old 
when the incidents oc- 
curred which are com- 
prised in the fullowing 
story, but they are yet 
vividly in my mind, and 
I am prompted to write 
them down fur the bene- 
fit of those boys who have 
been so unfortunate as 
to lose the loving care of 
a@ mother. 

My father was a very 
strict man, and demand- 
ed implicit obedience to 
all his rules, visiting se- 
vere punishment upon 
all infractions. Among 
other laws was one that 
I shoald not visit Locust 
This was a small island ac the mouth of the 
river, on which was a tavern called ‘‘ Rockwell 
House,” a place of resort for the idlers and spend- 
thrifts of the town. The keeper of the tavern had 
served a term of years in the State Prison for forgery, 
and his character was far from good. My father had 
many times spoken of this place, and warned me 
from going to it on any pretext whatever. He told 
me how important it was to have an unsullied char- 
acter, and that nothing would sully it quicker than 
frequenting disreputable places; he told me of George 
Maxwell, once a fine, manly youth, whose first turn- 
ing from the path of rectitude was at Locust Island, 
and his career ended in a drunken row, when he was 
killed by a pistol shot. Yet in spite of all my father’s 
advice and commands, I disobeyed him, and went 
to Locust Island and the Rockwell House. 

The way it happened was in this wise: 

Judge Larkin was one of the richest men in our 
town. Report said he was worth one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. and this was quite a sam for a country 
town where the average worth of the men was about 
tive thousand dollars On this account Judge Larkin 
was worshipped, like the golden calf spoken of in 
Scripture. He had two sons, Joe and Fred; they 
were about sixteen and eighteen years old, respect- 
ively, and what, in schoolboy parlance, would be 
called * bully fellows,” fur they were always ready to 
join in any mischief, always lavish with their money 
in buying footballs, bata and other appurtenances of 
the playground, or in “ standi»g treat” at the gin- 
gerbread shop of ** Ma’am C: ftiu,” who had turn- 
ed her ‘“‘fore room” into a shop that she might 
draw the pennics from the pockets of the,bungry 
schoolboys. Any boy at the academy deemed it an 
honor to be noticed or patronized by the Larkins, 
and therefore the tempter assumed his subtlest dis- 
guise whea he waylaid me one summer vacation 
day, in the person of Jve Larkin, and invited me 
to take a sail on the river. 

Of course 1 accepted. The thing dazzied me. I,a 
boy of fourteen years, to be invited to accompany 
boys of sixteen or eighteen! What would Billy 
Smudge, Jacky Squirkham and Obed Barks say to 
that? Wouldn't 1 look down upon them forever- 
more? I even had the good luck to meet Obed as I 
was walking to the wharf with the Larkins, and 

I hardly replied to his customary salutation, of 
* Where you going?” 


Island. 


| ought to have been, and I began to feel exceedingly 
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was s low, and in climbing down from the wharf. to 

the boat, I got my Jacket bedaubed with mud, and 

jammed two of my fingers badly between the boat | 
and the wharf. My conscience told me that this 
was a warning not to disobey my father, but I did 
not have strength enough to retreat now. The sail- 
boat with its flapping sail, the dancing, sparkling, 





| waters of the river, and the glistening, golden sands 


henk 


of Locust Island in the dist d me away , 
from duty, and I yielded. , | 
I wound my handkerchief around my bruised 
hand, and sailed away. It was a splendid day, and | 
as we pasred the wharves on the way to the river’s | 
mouth, I was congratulating myself on what 1 called | 
my “ good luck,” in getting started on such terms of 
friendship with the Larkin boys, when suddenly Joe 
sung out: 

* Hallo, Bob! 
wharf?” 

I turned my head, and saw my father standing at 
the bead of the wharf conversing with another man. 
His face was toward me, bat I could not tell wheth- 
er his attention had been attra8ted by our boat or 
not. Greatly alarmed, I threw myself at full length 
on the bottom of the boat. 

‘*What’s the matter?” said Fred. 
want him to see you?” 

‘*No,” I replie 1. 

* Why not?” inquired Fred. 

‘** Because he objects to my going to Locust Island,” 
was my reply. 

“ Well, lay low, and he wont see you. We shall 
800n be past the wharf,” zaid Joe, and I followed his 
directions. 

I felt mean as I laid there trying to hide myself 
from a good and kind father who always tried to 
make me happy, and granted every wish of mine 
that was a proper one. But we sailed on, and soon 
were in the broad part of the river. I have said that 
it was a beautiful day, but I did not enjoy it; my 
conscience would not let me. To add to my discom- 
fitare, Joe Larkin took a flask from his pocket, un- 
screwed a swall metallic cup from the top, filled it 
with the contents of the flask, and drank it. He then 
refilled it for his brother Fred. The third time it 
was filled and passed to me. 

** What is it?” I asked. 

“Whiskey. It’ll do you good. Drink it,” said 
they. 

“Ono,” I exclaimed, “1 never drank any liquor 
in my lite.” 

“Never did? Well, that is funny! This is a good 
time to begin; it'll keep off sea-sicknesrs. Try it— 
don’t be a baby!”” And Fred forced the cup into my 
hand. 

What a pity that I did not throw the cup and all 
into the sea. If boys only knew that it is better to 
incur the wrath and ridicule of comrades than the 
displeasure of a father or a mother, it would save 
them many a& sorrow. 

But I was weak then, and foolishly yielded ; actual- 
ly drank that tin cup full of vile whiskey just be- 
cause I was afraid of my companions’ taunts, The 
liquor went directly to the place where my brains 





Isn’t that your father on the lower 


** Don’t you 


foolish ; my companions perceived it, and it amused 
them greatly. 

In due time we reached Locust Island, moored our 
boat at the wharf, and walked up to the Rockwell 
House. My comrades led the. way at once to the 
bar-room, and I was so weak as to allow them to place 
a glass of hot brandy and water in my hands. An- 
other moment, and I should have drank it; but ere 
it reached my lips, asudden blow dashed it to the 
floor, and a voice exclaimed: ; 
* RICHARD!” , 
1 turned, and saw my father standing by me. A 
look of intense sorrow aud pain was on his face, so 
sorrowful that it checked the angry words which rose 
to my lips, and | was silent. 

‘Come with me,” said my father. And I followed 
him from the room silently, although my ears barn- 
ed at the balf-smothered titter which I heard behind 
me. This incensed me, and I angrily inquired of my 
father what he was going to do. 

“1 am going to take you hume, sir!’ was his an- 
swer. 

**I do not wish to go home,” I said, impudently. 

‘That will make no difference. You are going 
with me in that boat,” said my father, pointing to 
@ boat with two men in it. 

**] wont doit,” I said, evidently under the infiu- 
ence of the whiskey. ; 

“ What’s that you say, sir?” was my tather’s 
answer. 

*] wont go back with you. I’m going back with 
Joe and Fred Larkin,” said I, defiautly. 

My tather was like the farmer in “ Snow Bound,” 
a “prompt, decisive man,” and did not waste his 
breath. He beckoned to the two men in the boat, 
who came forward immediately, and said to them: 

** Take this boy on board the boat.” 

Resistance was aseless. In an instant 1 was in the 
irun grasp of those two men, and borne quickly to the 

beat. My father followed, and very quietly, in a tew 
words, warned me to sit perfectly still. At firat, I 
felt disposed to resist, and even thought of throwing 
myself into the water, and I believe 1 should have 
done so if 1 had not seen a crowd collecting on the 
shore watching us. 

My father did not speak a word until we reached 
home, when be told me how displeased he was at 
my disobedie: ce. He had seen mein the boat with 
the Lurkin boys, guessed where we were going, and 





We took a sail boa: at Colambus Wharf. The tide 


immediately hired ab at to follow us. Instead of be- 


| in this way. 


OUsB UNION. 


ena anewered my father disrespectfally. For this I 
was taken to an upper room, locked in, and told that 
I must remain there until I asked pardon for my | 
miebehaviour. 

I felt very angry with my father for punishing me | 
If he hai given me a severe caning, I | 
should not have cared half #0 much; the pain would 
have soon been forgotten, but this confinement, just 
at atime when I wanted to be at liberty, was very 
provoking. I went tothe door and rattled the handle 
| fariously. I went to the window, and was almost de- 


| cided to drop to the ground at the risk of my limbs 


| or head, but it was a high window and I was afraul 
to attempt it. Then I sat upon achest, and * nursed 
my wrath to keep it warm.” Instead of thinking 
how kind a father I had, how every reasonable wish 
of mine that it was in his power to grant was grant- 
ed, I persuaded myself that he was unjust and tyran- | 
nical, did not love me, but took pleasure in depriving 
me of any enjoyment that 1 showed a preference for. 
All day long I stayed in that room, seeing no one 
but Ann Horrigan the cook, who brought me my 
dinner and supper. I spoke to her, but she did not 
reply, having received instructions from my tather 
not to converse with me. At any other time I would 
not have cared to have Ann speak to me, but now I 
was a prisoner, even her coarse words would have 
been a relief to the monotony. ; 

I watched the sun set behind the distant bills, and 
foon the shades of night closed around me, and | sat 
in darkness. At first I thought a lamp would be sent 
to me, but no one came near, and so I threw myself 
on the bed, and fell fast asleep. My slumbers were 
sound, very sound, for when I awoke again, the 
bright sun was shining full in my window, and 
my breakfast had been placed on the table. 

The first question I asked myself was, “ I re- 
pentant? Shall I arise and go to my father?” My 
proud, rebellious spirit said, “‘No, not after being 
treated in this manner, locked up like a thief;” and 
I resulved to stay there till my hair was gray, before 
apologizing. 

With these thoughts 1 looked around me to find 
books or papers with which to pass away the time; 
in searching, my attention was attracted to an antique 
bureau which had been for years in the “amily, iu one 
drawer of which I had kept all my boyish treasures. 
This drawer I opened, and looked at the contents. 
There were many precious articles of my mother’s 
landy-work, my dear mother, who had been dead 
nearly two years. Ah! How my heart sofiened 
when I saw them and thought of the happy dajs 
when she did so much to please me. There wasa 
bull, made of various stripes of fancy-colored leather; 
there was a book-mark worked by her own hands, 
bearing the words “ Furget me not;” there were 
some pictures she had painted for me, how well I 
remembered the day she did them, and how they d- 
lighted me. 1 treasured them now, and would not 
have exchanged them for a Rubens or Titian. Then I 
came to a little rabbit that mother had made for me 
one day when I stayed from school on account of a 
bad cold; it was made of Canton flannel, and stuffed 
with Indian meal, with little red beads for eyes. The 
more I looked at these things, the more the hardness 
went out of my heart, and I began to think how kind 
my father was to me, how many things he had given 
me, too, and how anxious my mother had always 
been to have me love and obey him. ‘ 

At last I espied a letter which my mother had 
written me about six months beture she died. It was 
in reply to one that I wrote her one rainy Saturday 
afternoon when my father had given me permission 
to sit at his desk and use his pen and ink. I knew 
the letter by. heart, but I could not help opening it, 
and looking at the words and letters made by her 
own dear hand. It ran thug: 

‘““My DEAR Boy:—I thank you very much for the 
letter which you sent me, aud also for the promises 
contained therein.. You must try to be a good boy, 
Richard, so that you may be a good man. Try and 
be ubedient. Do not canse your father to be angry 
with you; he loves you very much, and so do I, and 
you must do all you can to make as happy. You 
will not have your father and muvther with you al- 
ways; you will one day be left without their love 
and presence, and then it will. be painful fur you to 
think that you were ever disrespectiul or disobedient 
to them. Be a gova boy, Richard, and do not forget 
your dear mother.” 

I burst into tears of sorrow and repentance, to 
think that I had forgotten my dear mother’s words 
and let my heart be stubborn anu rebellious. I de- 
termined to ask my father’s forgiveness at onve. Ann 
Horrigan soon appeared, and I sent ber for my fath- 
er. Ina few minutes he was with me, and I was at 
once forgiven, and received into bis heart of hearts. 
My good father then kneeled with me by my bed- 
side, and prayed earnesily that God would give me 
grace to obey his commandments and walk in his 
laws. And he did not pray in vain. My father never 
had occasion again to reprimand me for disobeuience. 





A Goop Hit.—The Albany Argus says that ata 
recent trial at Auburn, New York, the counsel fur 
the government, after severely cross-examining a 
witness, suddenly put on a look of severity, and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Mr. Witness, has not an eff rt been made 
to induce you to tell a different story?” “A diffsr- 
ent story from what 1 have told, sir?” ‘* That is 
what I mean” ‘ Yes sir; several persons have 
tried to get me to tell a different story from what I 
have told, but they couldn’t.” ‘‘ Now, sir, upon your 
oath, I wish to know who those persons were!” 





ing sorry at what I had done I put on a defiant air, 
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JOHNNY SHRIMP’S COMPOSITION, 
ON BOATS AND BOAT MAKING. 

I like boats. When I am big, | mean to have as 
many boats as I want. I once read a book written by 
Mr. Sparrowgrass. He said that a boat was a gooi 
thing to have in the house, especially if there be any 
water near. I think so too. 

Pa says he’ll buy me a boat when he gets rich. He 
says he’s so poor now be can hardly get cl»thes to 
his back. He bought a nice new coat only last week 
He says he can’t afford a boat, though; he has to 
bay cigars, and a pew in church, and J»bn Barley- 
corn, and other necessaries of life. I think a boat is 
| more @ necessary of life than a pew in church, any 
day. I wonder who John Barleycorn is, and why 
he wants to buy him. 

Aunt Jerusha says that if that boy bas a boat he’ll 
be sure to tumble overboard, and be brought home 
wringing wet, and dead as a door nail, by the police, 
on ashutter. It would be fun. The cops bring me 
home by the coat collar or by the ear. It hurts—I 
think a shutter would be much better. 

I rowed pa over to Hoboken once. Pa says it’s 
good for boys to row, and good for men to sit in the 
stern of the boat and be rowed. Sometimes boys 
have too much of a good thing. I had it then. 

I caught crabs when rowing to Hoboken. I caught 
’em with my oar, and they knocked me off the seat. 
Pa said not to care—it would make me grow to be 
knocked over in the bottom of a leaky boat; it wets 
the trowsers, and makes ’em feel sticky. I don’t 
call that growing. 

I don’t like to bail out boats. When the boat is 
leaky, I take Dicky Mopps with me. He’s littler 
than I am, and I can make him do all the bailing. 
Once, pa sail he conld not pay the rent, and should 
be arrested, and who should he get to ba] him out? 
I said “ Dicky Mopps.” Pa said, ‘‘ Don’t ba a focl.” 
Ma says that pa sometimes asks very unreasonable 
thinys of me, and expects too much. 

I like to buili litt!» steamboats. Aunt Jerusha 
says I used up all her spools of cotton for cylinders 
and rigging. I borrowed some of the wheels from 
the kitchen clock once to make machiuery, and the 
clock has never went since. Ma found it out, and 
teld Aunt Jerusha that I had a wonderfal talent, and 
would make a great mechanic. But when I tooka 
wheel, and a nee‘le and some other things, out of 
her sewing-machine, ma said I ought to be whipped 
soundly. I don’t see why one thing don’t show as 
much talent as the other. 

Aunt Jerusha says I am dragging her to an early 
grave, because I took her glasses out of her specta- 
cles, and her old thimble, and her pill-boxes, and the 
top of the tea-kettle, to make up into things for my 
boat. She says she’ll tell pa. , 
Pa says my bat is very nice. So I didn’t tell him 
I cut out thapull with bis razor, and made the sails 
out of a piece of his shirt. Pa says the washerwomen 
are very careless. One of them washed the back all 
out of his shirts. I think shirt stuff makes very 
good sails. I mean to make a good many. boate, 
and I know a boy whose father keeps a watch 
store, and bas lots of little wheels and things. That 
boy’s name is Spriggins. I gave him an apple to-day. 
It was sour, and I didn’t want it. I mean to make 
up to Spriggins, and see if he wont give me some 
clock-works, He can get them from his pa. I often 
get things from pa without bothering him by asking 
him beforehand. I take ’em. It saves trouble. 
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THE LAST CHICKEN GONG. 


When the Conference assembled in Hillsboro’, 
some years since, on the last day of the session, a lad, 
whose father had entertained some half dozen preach- 
ers, entered the room where the ministers were seat- 
ed, in a terrible state of excitement. 

‘*What’s the matter, Isaac?” asked one, “ you 
seem excited.”’ 

‘“‘Excited! I aint excited! I’m mad all over.” 

‘What are you mad about, Isaac? Don’t you 
know it is wrong to suffer yourself to become an- 
gered?” 

“Wrong or not wrong, it’s enough to make any- 
body mad but a preacher. Here’s every chicken on 
the place eat up except one old rooster; and just now 
he happened to get a glimpse of you fellows, and 
sung out: ‘And must this fee-ble body-y die-e?’ 
and dropped over stone dead.” 
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SENTENCE OP DEATH. 

Sentence of death was once in this manner passed 
upon @ notorious villain by a popular judge, whe 
desired to maintain and extend his popularity, and 
was as willing to conciliate the freebooters as well as 
the other classes of his acquaintances: *‘ Mr. Green, 
you have just been found guilty. Will you have the 
kindness to stand up, Mr. Green? I really would 
not trouble you, Mr. Green, but such is the estab- 
lished custom of the court. “As I was saying. Mr. 
Green, you have just been found guilty by the jury, 
Mr. Green, of—of-—I believe you called it murder, 
Mr. Foreman of the.jury? yes—murder. You will 
please take notice, Mr. Green, that it is the jury 
who tind you guilty; not I, Mr. Green. I expres 
no opinion op the subject; but I am compelled by the 
law—it’s a mere formality so far as I am concerned, 
Mr. Green—to sentence you to be hung by the neck 
till you are dead -dead. At what time would it be 








** Wall, I guess you’ ve tried ’bout as hard asany one.” 








agreeabie to you to be hung, Mr. Green?” 
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